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Mel Lewis plays Gretsch Drums 


You can too. Try an outfit like Mel’s or specify your own set at your dealers. Write Gretsch, ‘ 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. for Diamond Jubilee drum catalog. (This is our 75th year) 


Mel’s “Starlight Sparkle” outfit contains: 20" x 14” base drum; 12” x 8” and 14” « 14” tomtoms; 14" x 5%” snare, plus Gretsch’s exclusive 
Jimmy Pratt built-in tane control, Floating Action drum pedal, Mel Lewis 7D drum sticks and other accessories shown here. 
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| iM EF EN DER presents truer new 
JSALAMASTER 


nae AMERICAS FINEST ELECTRIC GUITAR 
j e 
' | | “ 
| 1] FIRST AGAIN IN THE FIELD OF AMPLIFIED MUSIC... 
v7 : THE FENDER JAZZMASTER, UNEQUALED IN 
ap % j PERFORMANCE AND DESIGN FEATURES. 


+ - @ New pickups and tone circuit 
e especially designed for modern 
guitar work and all other 
tonal requirements. 


@ The revolutionary off-set waist body 
design offers the ultimate in 

playing comfort .. . playing 

is effortless. 

@ Separate pickup tone and volume 
controls can be preset . . . making 

fast pickup changes possible without 
need for further tone or volume 
adjustments. 


@ Enjoy the smoothest tremolo action 
with the new Fender “floating 

tremolo” .. . (tremolo can be locked 

and arm removed or inserted 

again at any time.) 


Adjustable floating bridge and six 
individual two-way bridges afford 
precision string intonation adjust- 
ments and custom playing action. 


PLUS these well-knowh Fender 
features... truss-rod-reinforced = sx_vour Fenore rater FoR Compete 

fast action neck with roseWOOd eee en oan nae. Fenoer 
fretboard . . . case-hardened, chromed TONE AND VOLUME FOOT PEDAL CONTROL 
parts for lasting beauty, and 
unequaled workmanship and finish. 
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See the new, revolutionary Fender 

Jazzmaster at your dealer soon... - 
play it... and be the first to 
experience the playing ease and tone 
of America’s Finest Electric Guitar. 
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‘ite Gretsch SALES INC 
75th year) 





1536 E. CHESTNUT, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 






WRITE FOR OUR LATEST BROCHURE AND THE NAME OF YOUR NEAREST FENDER DEALER. 
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B® The returns are not all in but it 
looks as if the 1958 jazz festival sea- 
son will be profitable. 

(Carmel, Cali- 


closes we will 


When Monterey 
fornia—October 3-5) 
have had nine festivals or art series 
featuring jazz since Newport (July 
3-6). The others were Great South 
Bay, L. 1; Lenox, Mass.; Ravinia, 
Ill.; Stratford, Ont.; French Lick, 
Ind.; Vancouver, B. C.; Randall's 
Island, N. Y. 


I estimate that 175,000 people will 
have paid about $600,000 in door 
admissions plus another $250,000 for 
programs, beer, pizza, etc. Talent 
budget for all nine festivals would 
total about $125,000. Other overhead 
is too variable to make an accurate 
estimate of profit but take into ac- 
count the many local and less pub- 
outdoo1 


licized jazz_ concerts that 


have been reported well off and you 


have a bright season indeed. 


The momentum of 1958 should 
carry well into 1959. And by 1960 
there should be 30 or more festivals 
in the U. S. 
least 10 in Europe and Latin-Ameri- 


and Canada plus at 


ca. The South will have difficulty 


audience integration im- 
This 
nately, such border cities as St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Washington. 


unless 


proves. area covers, unfortu- 


So far there has been little diffi- 
culty in finding enough jazz “names” 
to go around. Newport, for example, 
months in advance. 


is booked six 


French Lick, on the other hand, 
only had three months, but made 
out with a good bill. So far, the tal- 
ent and their managers are happy. 
They are getting premium money 
for most dates. The “prestige” or 


“for-the-cause” booking has disap. 
peared with more promoters bidding 
Another good sign has been the ab 
sence of the quick-buck boys. There 
were a few last year but they seemed 
to have been laughed out of town. 


There are some problems, of 
course. Where will the new talent 
come from? Will the 


festivals en- § 
courage new talent? Are the present . 
festivals getting too big to hold a 
well behaved audience? These and 
other questions are going to be 
answered by the support and inter- 
est of the audience. A promoter will 
have to satisfy his market to main- 
tain a success. 

How about you? Why don't you 
start a festival? It is not too soon to 
plan for next year. A college would 
provide excellent backing and fa 
cilities for a festival. Or your cham-§ 
ber of commerce... Or music store E 
. . . or jazz society. Sorry, I don't 4 
have a complete do-it-yourself kit] 
but I'll find out the answers if you | 
send the questions. 


Talk it up. Next year is ripe. 
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Correction, Please... 
Laurelton, L.I., N.Y. 
To the Editor: 

In the July 10 Down Beat Shorty Rogers 
said that in 1941, when he 
was graduated from the High School of 
Music Arts, that the school was the 
only one of its kind in the country. He 
added that in 1958 it is still the only one 
of its kind. 

That statement is incorrect. 

I happen to attend the High School of 
Performing Arts, which not only trains 
musicians, but also trains high school stu- 


(Cross Section) 


and 


dents in the fields of drama and dance. 
Allan Atlas 


Confusing The Issue... 
Chicago, Ill. 
To the Editor: 

My wife and I recently enjoyed a Stars 
of Jazz ABC-TV The attraction was 
the Chamber Jazz Sextet. The music was 
fabulous. 

A mistake was made when they added 


show. 


poeuy 

Jazz has been fighting for recognition 
and understanding . . . for many years. 
Now that we are beginning to reach our 
goal, why confuse the issue 


A. Barney 


Shaw ‘Nuff... 
Los Angeles, Calif, 
To the Editor: 

As a jazz critic with a weekly column I 
have continually lamented over the horri- 
ble situation of jazz criticism ... Another 
step in the wrong direction was apparently 
taken at the recent Newport Jazz festival, 
when the Jazz Critics and Writers Sym- 
posium was formed. 
music 


I would like to introduce a 


critic noted for his integrity and high 


standards (something jazz needs desper- 
ately). 

George Bernard Shaw said, “Somebody 
has sent me a cutting from which I gather 
that a proposal to form a critics’ club has 
reached the very elementary stage of being 
discussed in the papers . . . Now clearly a 


critic should not belong to a club at all. 


He should not know anybody: his hand 
should be against every man, and every 
man‘s hand against his. 

“Artists insatiable by the richest and 


most frequent doses of praise: entrepreneurs 
greedy for advertisement; people without 


reputations who want to beg or buy them 


ready made; the rivals of the praised; the 


friends, relatives, partisans, and patrons of 
the damned; all these have their grudge 





against the unlucky Minos in the stalls, 
who is himself criticized in the mos 
absurd fashion.” 

If jazz critics (myself included) could 


manage to write without committing the 
crimes listed above by Shaw, then it might 
be possible to organize... 

I feel compelled to agree 
Shaw. 


with Mr, | 
Charles M. Weisenberg 


On The Gold Standard... ij 


Biddleford, Maine 
To the Editor: 

I cannot help passing up a chance to 
back Don Gold’s comments in his July 
10 Tangents column, regarding the Top 
60 hit The article magnani- 
mously portrayed my feelings on the sub- 
ject down to the wire. 

Music is one facet that can either 
make or break a society. The music that | 
is riding high at present is 
break our society ... 


records 


serving to 


Bob Fantelli 


(Ed, Disc jockeys of America, [ 


unite!) 


Note: 


Three Cheers... 


Seattle, Wash. 


To the Editor: : 
Ihe two Tangents by Don Gold, in the ! 


June 26 and July 24 issues of Down Beat 





Pruiion Built PLAY BETTER! 
SLINGERLAND \ DRUMS 5ouno setter: 


* 


because THEY’RE BUILTA 


BETTER! 








SLINGERLAND DRUM CO. 
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fast hands. 


he has 


e 1325 


“Roy Burns” 


with BENNY GOODMAN BAND 
fronted by Urbie Green 


“Roy, 21 year old new star in the drum 
world, has come up fast. 
in New York's famous Metropole while playing 
with various all-star groups. 
heard him there and hired him, later he switched 
to Benny Goodman's Band. 

Roy plays with a driving beat and has very 


A fast rising drummer, like Roy, knows he 
can't take chances on equipment—that is why 
chosen SLINGERLAND DRUMS — the 
finest equipment money can buy.” 


Send 10c for a glossy photo of your favorite drummer, 


Send for your FREE Singerland Catalog today! 


Belden Ave. . 
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The Beautiful new [7 
SLINGERLAND RIM 
SHOT COUNTER- |) 
HOOP — gives you 
the best stick pro- 

tection and the 
strongest hoops in 


the industry—guar- 
antees even tension. 


Chicago 14, Ill. 
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were exceptionally outstanding, in the 
sense that together they presented a 
reasonable case and explanation against 
the corrupt and valueless rock and roll 
and the actions of Dick Clark and his 
compatriots oe 

I am a teenager myself and I jump at 
every chance to make jazz a well-accepted 
and respected form .. . If anyone who 
reads these articles (Tangents) did not re- 
spond to their validity and meaning, their 
future, at least in art... , is as dim as the 
future of rock and roll. 

Dick Holmes 
Help Wanted... 
Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. 
To the Editor: 

Many of my jazz-loving friends, along 
with myself, would be interested in send- 
ing back issues of Down Beat and other 
jazz publications to jazz fans of other 
countries This would also be an 
opportunity for foreign and U.S. jazz fans 
to begin correspondence .. . 

The only problem that we have is the 
knowledge of the names and addresses to 
which the material should be sent 

Pvt. Harvey L. Stewart 

(Ed. Note: Down Beat has published in 
this column—and will continue to pub- 
lish—the names and addresses of jazz fans 
abroad seeking literature and instruments. 
One organization devoted exclusively to 
such activity is Jazz Lift, Box 980, Battle 
Creek, Mich. Interested readers can obtain 
details on participating in Jazz Lift’s pro- 
gram by writing to that address.) 


Fact or Fiction... 
Hollywood, Calif. 
To the Editor: 

Lieutenant Don Kaufmann must indeed 
be a careless reader. 

Judging from his letter in Down Beat, 
July 24, on the film, St. Louis Blues, and 
my review of same, one is led to conclude 
that my review was unqualifiedly favorable. 
This obviously is not so. 

St. Louis Blues is a musical film first; a 
“history” second. As I pointed out, the 
music is good. I chose merely to outline 
the plot and let its lack of accuracy speak 
for itself. 

While I agree wholeheartedly with Lt. 
Kaufmann that “ . it is time for some- 
one to... take the initiative in the pro- 
duction of genuine biographies of signifi- 
cant jazzmen,” I must confess that I find 
his naivete a thing of wonder. Motion pic- 
tures are produced by moneyed interests 
to make money. If Lt. Kaufman has divined 
a practical way to influence those interests 
for the betterment of jazz, I'd like to hear 
about it. 

As to the producer of St. Louis Blues 
having “ the rights to the Jelly Roll 
Morton story,” this is further evidence of 
Lt. Kaufmann’s careless reading. Producer 
Robert Smith has an option; he does not 
have “the rights.” There’s a world of dif- 
ference. 

Ihe lieutenant describes himself as “...a 
jazzophile who reads casually .” Alas 
‘tis a truism. 

John Tynan 

(Ed. Note: Mr. Tynan doesn’t write for- 
mal letters to the editor often. Usually, he 
phones or wires. In this case, however, he 
was moved to do so.) 








What is the AVED/S Z/LDJ/IAN 
cymbal set-up of 
your favorite drum star? 


Above ('2 actual size) is a sample page from the new 
48 page ‘Avedis Zildjian Cymbal Set-Ups of 

Famous Drummers” book. Send for your free copy 

by mailing coupon below today. 


DB-GK 


avepis LILDJIAN company 


39 FAYETTE STREET, NORTH QUINCY 71, MASS., U.S.A. 


Please send my free copy of the new 
“AVEDIS ZILDJIAN CYMBAL SET-UPS OF FAMOUS DRUMMERS” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 
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Unlimited, even response in every 
register from every Symmetricut Reed 
... that’s why top musicians 
throughout the world consistently 
rely on these precision 


made responsive reeds. 
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NEW YORK 


JAZZ: United Artists and Norman Granz’ Verve 
were huddling at presstime, with UA seeking to pur- 
chase the label, its contracts, and its unreleased masters 

Woody Herman cut a stereo session for Everest 
Records of great landmarks of his past herds, with as 
many former Hermanites as he could 
muster. Bob Brookmeyer took the Bill 
Harris solo on Bijou, and the men on 
the date said it was something else... 
Linton Garner, Erroll’s brother, 
opened the new Offbeat uptown... 
Duke Ellington used eight percussion- 
ists, including marimba, three tym- 
pani, and xylophone, during his new, 
two-part composition premiered at 
Lewisohn stadium late in July. Duke 
had another new composition sched- 
uled for unveiling at Great South Bay 
early in August ... Tony Scott, at the Half Note, has 
Mundell Lowe on guitar, Philly Joe Jones on drums, 
and Aaron Bell on bass, replacing Kenny Burrell, Paul 
Motian, and Henry Grimes. 





Norman Granz 


Trombonist Willie Dennis joined the Woody Herman | 


band for its South American tour for the State Depart- 


ment. The tour, which began early in August, will con- | 


tinue for 14 weeks. The Nov. 10 Timex jazz spectacular 
on CBS-TV is working on picking up the traveling herd 
from Miami shortly after their return to this country 

More than 3,000 jazz fans crammed under a tent 
and utilized standing room for the second annual 
Wallingford, Conn., jazz festival late in July. Billie 
Holiday, Henry (Red) Allen and his group, and Buck 
Clayton and his Basie alumni were featured. 

Quincy Jones reports from Paris that he had a mid- 
July reunion with Milt Jackson, Connie Kay, Donald 
Byrd, Art Taylor, Zoot Sims, Dizzy Gillespie, and 
Kenny Clarke. Quincy also finished cutting an LP with 
Sarah Vaughan, backed by an orchestra of 55 musicians 
and featuring Zoot on tenor... Joe Napoli reports from 


Rome that Romano Mussolini definitely will join the f 


Bud Shank quartet as featured pianist. Napoli noted 


that the first Sicilian Jazz festival is under way on that | 


island .. . Helen Merrill was held over at the Five Spot 
in Watermill, N. Y. Thelonious Monk and his group 
hold forth at Manhattan’s Five Spot...Clarence Hutch- 
enrider of the Glen Gray Casa Loma band heads a trio 
at the Gaslight club. 

Charlie Persip took over the drum chair from Jimmy 
Campbell in Johnny Richards’ band at Birdland early 
in August. Campbell went to South America with 
Woody Herman . . . Rex Stewart is at Eddie Condon’s 
... Harold Arlen’s Blues Opera is reported ready for 
production, with lyrics by Johnny Mercer. It may go 


into rehearsal in the fall, be presented in Europe, and | 


then eventually brought to New York in the fall of 
1959... The New York Jazz festival again ran its new 
talent contest for unheralded jazz groups, the winner to 
appear at the mid-August bash on Randall's island. 
Reese Markewich, leader of last year’s winning group, 
went with Ray Eberle’s band as pianist . . . Coral was 
scheduled to cut a 52nd St. LP with Tony Scott and a 
bunch of former streeters early in August. It will be 
writer Burt Korall’s first jazz a&r job . . . Jay Chasin, 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 
@ New Jazz Publication 


@ Marian Anderson Honored 
@ Teagarden Heads Abroad 
@ Small Labels, Big Aims 

@ AFM Sets Quotas 


U.S.A. EAST 
For Scholars Only 


The Jazz Review, a monthly pub- 
lication edited by Nat Hentoff and 
Martin Williams, is scheduled to 
make its debut in September. 

According to Hentoff, the Review 
will be ‘‘addressed to listeners and 
musicians, professional and amateur, 
who have felt the need for a journal 
that will deal with the music and 
its history in a professional and criti- 
cal manner The Jazz Review 
will be a forum for musicians, critics, 
historians, and specialists in other 
fields, such as sociology and psychol- 
ogy, who have contributions to make 
toward the study and appreciation 
of jazz.” 

Included in the publication will 
be fiction, poetry, book reviews, a 
summary of articles and other writ- 
ings about jazz in journals here and 
abroad, and articles ranging from 
technical musical criticism to his- 
torical studies, interviews, and _sat- 
ire. 

Among European writers to be 
represented will be Andre Hodeir, 
Albert McCarthy, Stanley Dance, 
Max Harrison, and Arrigo Pollilo. 

Among those selected to review 
records are Gunther Schuller, Dick 
Katz, Bill Russo, Dizzy Gillespie, 
Miles Davis, Paul Desmond, and 
Charles Edward Smith. 


A Newer Voice 

Marian Anderson has received 
many honors. Among them was the 
tribute paid her by the late maestro 
Arturo Toscanini. He said a voice 
like hers “comes once in a century.” 

In mid-July, she was accorded an- 
other high honor. President Eisen- 
hower named her to serve in the 
general assembly of the United Na- 
tlons as a representative of the 
United States. 

Miss Anderson announced that she 
had made no plans for a fall concert 


The European jazz festival season has attracted many prominent American jazzmen. Among 





a recent group to head for the continent were Roy Eldridge, Ella Fitzgerald, Dizzy Gillespie, 


and Lou Levy, shown here arriving in Brussels. 


tour and because of the appointment 
would not accept singing engage- 
ments. 

She added that she hopes her as- 
signment might be connected with 
the Far East, where she made a suc- 
cessful good-will tour for the U. S. 
State Department last year. 

In accepting the appointment, 
Miss Anderson, who avoids using the 
first person singular, said, “One 
doesn’t know exactly what one is 
expected to do. If we can only do 
something to make the tensions a 
little less sharp...” 

And many felt that while the ap- 
pointment reflected honor upon her, 
it also reflected honor on the nation 
that saw beyond her artistic achieve- 
ments to the ones she will make in 
humanity. 


Best Of Show 


When 17-year-old Bob Gordon of 
Manhassett, N. Y., picked up his 
clarinet, the judges listened. When 
he finished playing, he had won him- 
self a full-tuition scholarship at the 
School of Jazz in Lenox, Mass. 

Gordon was one of nine Long 
Island musicians who competed for 
the scholarship during the first week- 
end of the Great South Bay Jazz 
festival. 

Rated as runners-up by the judges 
were drummer Richard Allen of 


Huntington and trombonist Tony 
Whedon of Port Washington. 

Judges were Bob Haberman, festi- 
val president; Rex Stewart, festival 
music director; and Nat Hentoff, 
Martin Williams, and George 
Frazier, jazz writers. 


The Swinging Season 

Despite the fact that it is bucking 
the second night of the New York 
Jazz festival, a free concert at Colo- 
nial Park (145th St. and Broadhurst 
Ave.), New York, shapes up as an 
absorbing event in jazz. 

Four participants were scheduled 
to present the concert: the LeRoy 
Earle trio, with Earle at piano; Fred 
Seligo, drums; and Chris White, bass, 
and guest trumpeter Ted Curson. 

A highlight of the event is to be 
the playing of the spring concerto 
from The Seasons by Vivaldi. The 
group plans to play the music as 
written and improvises where the 
score calls for improvisation. 


Facilities are available for some 
300 listeners for the Aug. 23 concert 


at 8 p.m. The Afro-Arts council is 
sponsor of the event, one in a series 
including the dance and other music 
forms. 


The River Goes Modern 

When the All-American Jazz fes- 
tival stages its four-day series of con- 
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certs on a steamship and pier in New 
York, some sort of full circle will 
have been completed. 

For the benefit of the Damon Run- 
yon Cancer fund, the festival will be 
held on a ship and a heated pier in 
October. Arnie Ehrlich and Bill 
Hindman are working with the Asso- 
ciated Booking Corp. for talent for 
the event. Several shipping lines are 
in negotiation for the festival site. 

Present incomplete plans call for 
two concerts a night, starting at 8 
p-m. and midnight, plus possible ap- 
pearances by the Martha Graham 
dancers and an Esther Williams 
aquacade. In addition, the producers 
seek to bring in Benny Goodman, 
Stan Kenton, modern groups, and 
some Dixieland outfits. Further de- 
velopments will be announced in 
these pages. 


Garnerings 

The split from straight jazz-club 
bookings to concert presentations 
and appearances in selected clubs 
apparently hasn’t adversely affected 
Erroll Garner. 

Garner was booked into the Fram- 
ingham, Mass., Carousel in mid- 
August for a one-night concert, the 
first in this 3000-seat theater-in-the- 
round’s history. By late July, it was 
a sellout. 

In addition, Garner has cut an LP 
on harpsichord, which is scheduled 
for release after his first two-volume 
set later this Summer. 

And his Carnegie hall concert is 
set for Jan. 23 next year. 


Bard And Jazz 

As jazz festivals began and ended 
throughout the nation during mid- 
summer, another new festival was 
announced. 

Bard college, Annandale-on-Hud- 
son, N.Y., announced its first annual 
jazz festival, to be held at the college 
on Nov. 14 and 15. According to a 
college spokesman, the festival will 
feature jazz groups from eastern col- 
leges, including Amherst and Yale, 
plus several name jazz groups. A se- 
ries of panel discussions has been set 
for Nov. 15, with Atlantic Records 
executive Nesuhi Ertegun and jazz 
scholar John Hammond slated to be 
among those participating. 


U.S.A. MIDWEST 
The Road To Afghanistan 


The soothing sound of Jack 
Teagarden’s trombone will be Amer- 
ica’s latest diplomatic tool. 

In Chicago in August for a Pre- 
view lounge booking, Teagarden 
announced that he would embark 
on a State Department tour of the 
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A performance by violinist Stephane Grap- 


pelly, shown here backed by bassist Rene 
Goldstein, was one of the highlights of the 
World Festival of Jazz, at Knokke, Belgium 
recently. For a survey of the Knokke festival 
and related European jazz news, see Down 
Beat's special report on page 13. 


Near East, Middle East, and Far 
East, beginning Sept. 23. 

Among the nations whose high 
tension Teagarden will attempt to 
ease are Pakistan, Afghanistan, In- 
dia, Japan, and Korea. Accompany- 
ing Teagarden on this mission will 
be Max Kaminsky, trumpet; Jerry 
Fuller, clarinet; Don Ewell, piano; 
Stan Puls, bass, and Ronnie Greb, 
drums. The group will tour for a 
20-week period. 


Brash Brass Section 

Reporters and photographers were 
advised to bring ear plugs. 

Panes of glass were propped 
judiciously. A dozen champagne 
glasses were aligned. 

In marched the Lionel Hampton 
brass section, poised for action. 

This eccentric scene marked the 
arrival in Chicago of the Lionel 
Hampton band, scheduled for two 
appearances at the Ravinia festival 
in suburban Highland Park. 

The glass-shattering stunt took 
place in an exhibit hall in Chicago's 
Morrison hotel late in July. 

“Man, when our brass section lets 
loose, they can break glass with no 
trouble at all,” Hampton had pro- 


nounced. The four members of the 
seven-man_ brass section _ present 
stood at attention. On command, 


they screeched wildly. 
Nothing happened. The glass re- 
mained in place. Hampton slyly 





poked it with his foot. The glass 
crumbled. 

Hampton turned to other matters, 
including a discussion of the band’s 
repertoire. His King Davis Suite, 
he told reporters, will be performed 
in New York soon by a_ 100-plus. 
piece orchestra. It will be recorded, 
too, he noted, with proceeds going 
to an Israeli charitable organization, 


Riverboat Shuffling k 


A group of St. Louis, Mo. jaz 
fans rediscovered riverboat jazz in 
mid-August. 

The St. Louis jazz club, in an 
adventurous move to recreate some 
of jazz’ more colorful moments, 
sponsored a jazz excursion on the 
Thunderbird, a Mississippi river- 
boat. 3 

The four-hour evening journey | 
featured the sounds of the St. Louis 
jazz club all star band. The su 
attracted a capacity boatload of 125 
persons, several of whom were sus- 
pected to have been attracted by a 
line in the excursion announcement 
that read: “Drinks available; food § 
not available.” 

Additional evenings of compar. 9 
able gaiety are planned by the club. | 


A Cheerful Earful 


The sound of hundreds of stereo 
rigs playing simultaneously was re: 
freshing to members of the National 
Association of Music Merchants dur- 
ing their annual convention at Chi- 
cago’s Palmer House hotel in late 
July. 

With stereo advances as the major 
lure, the convention § attracted a 
record-breaking total of 11,205 visi- 
tors, surpassing the previous at: 
tendance high by almost 2,000. It 
was the first time in the history ol 
the convention that more than 10;! 
000 persons had attended. ‘ 

Attributing the success of the con 
vention to stereo, NAMM executive 
secretary William R. Gard said, 
“We knew stereo was bound to 
make a lot of noise, so to speak, but 
frankly we didn’t expect as ue} 
mendous and enthusiastic a turnoul 
as we saw at the Palmer House. 
Stereo was, of course, the big draw: 
ing card.” 

Despite the prevailing economic 
condition, NAMM officials noted 
that buying of all musical merchan- | 
dise at the convention was excellent, 
pointing to increased selling activity § 
ahead. According to Gard, the re 
newed buying indicated the “strong § 
spirit of optimism at the show.” 

Named as new president of the § 
1,500-member organization at the 
convention was Clay Sherman,§ 
board chairman of Sherman Clay f 
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and Co., a chain of west coast music 
stores. 

Next year’s show is set for New 
York’s Hotel New Yorker, from 
June 22 through June 25, 


Plenty of Horns 


The bands will be marching into 
Chicago’s Hotel Sherman this De- 
cember. 

The 
tional 


12th annual Mid-West Na- 
band clinic is set for Dec. 
17-20, with bands and bandmasters 
from throughout the nation 
sembling for performances by visit- 
ing bands and instrumental clinics 
conducted by distinguished  clini- 
cians. 

Highlighting the clinic will be a 
performance by the All American 
Bandmasters’ band, recruited espe- 
cially for the occasion, conducted by 
Major George H. Willcocks of Lon- 
don, England. 

Full details on the clinic can be 
obtained from Lee W. Petersen, 
Executive Secretary, 4 E. 11th St, 
Peru, Ill. 


U.S.A. WEST 
Small Labels With Big Aims 


Despite the seasonal uncertainty 
of summer and misgivings about 
economic recession, the west coast 
independent jazz labels apparently 
continue at flank speed in pursuit 
of the jazz buyer's dollar. 

Taking three sample companies 
based in Hollywood as a general 
barometer of record output, the re- 
cent release picture looks like this: 

WORLD-PACIFIC — Venturing 
into the new field of poetry-jazz, 
W-P gambled with an as yet com- 
mercially untried product with the 
release of Jazz Canto— Volume 1. 
First record to date to present writ- 
ten musical compositions specifically 
designed for performance — with 
poetry, this LP ‘could combine a 
three-way consumer appeal — poets, 
jazzmen, and actor-readers. Selected 
for inclusion were works by Dylan 
Thomas, William Carlos Williams, 
Langston Hughes, Lawrence Ferlin- 
ghetti, Walt Whitman, Lawrence 
Lipton, and Philip Walen. Reading 
to the music of Bob Dorough, Ralph 
Pena, Fred Katz, Jack Montrose, the 
Gerry Mulligan quartet, and the 
Chico Hamilton quintet (with 
Buddy Collette) were actors John 
Carradine, Roy Glenn, and person- 
alities Hoagy Carmichael and Bob 
Dorough. Also on the\ W-P roster 
for fall release: Jazz West Coast, 
Vol. 4 and the score from Kismet 
played by the Mastersounds. 


as- 








Daniel Filipacchi, French jazz disc jockey and editor of Jazz Magazine, recently came to 
New York to record the Jimmy Giuffre 3. The Giuffre group recorded the sound track for a 
French film currently in production; included will be two Giuffre originals. Giuffre (right) and 
Jim Hall (front) are pictured here with Filipacchi during the recording at Atlantic Records’ New 
York studio. 


Bidding also for its share of the 
pop and jazz (if any) single market, 
World-Pacific released a variety of 
15's featuring singer David Allen, 
Bud Shank, Shorty Petterstein, and 
tenorist-singer Steve White. 

CONTEMPORARY -GOOD 
TIME JAZZ — With more conserva- 
tive thinking prevailing at this 
label, releases for the same period 
are restricted to LP albums. Far 
from conservative, however, is this 
company’s new modern jazz release, 
Something Else! The record marks 
the debut on wax of altoist Ornette 
Coleman who is heard with another 
newcomer, trumpeter Don Cherry. 
Strong meat for even the most sea- 
soned jazz fan, Something Else! 
seemed sure to arouse wide discus- 
sion, condemnation, overpraise—in 
general, the consumer -and critic 
noise that can thrust a musician to 
fame. 

Released on this company’s two- 
beat label, Good Time Jazz, are 


albums by folk-blues artist Jesse 


Fuller and a_ re-assembled Castle 
Jazz Band. The latter group of 
whoop-it-up’ers enjoyed — consider- 


able popularity in the late ’40s with 
their Dixie from N.O. via_ S.F. 
Fuller’s album, though considered 
limited in appeal to folk music fans, 
presents the authentic article in 
what might be termed “root-music.”’ 


ANDEX — Just hitting its stride 
after almost a year of preparation 
and only two prior releases, this 
sister label to money making Keen 
Records (singer Sam Cooke) offers 
an unusual LP in Premiere In Jazz. 
It consists of two works by French 
hornist John Graas, Jazz Symphony 
No. 1 and Jazz Chaconne No. 1. 
The former work is played by the 
ambiguously titled “European all 
star orchestra.” Two albums deemed 
good possibilities in the orthodox 
jazz arena feature the writing of 
Bill Holman—a big band set and a 
quintet LP titled Jive For Five. The 
big band record features 14 side- 
men considered to be on top of the 
studio heap in Hollywood. All the 
numbers are Holman originals ex- 
citingly played by an enthusiastic 
crew. An initial sample of the trail 
being followed on the coast by the 
Bill Holman-Mel Lewis quintet is 
well presented in the small group 
album which includes the following 


musicians: Jimmy Rowles, piano; 
Lee Katzman, trumpet; Wilfred 
Middlebrooks, bass; Mel Lewis, 


drums, and Holman, tenor. 

Final Andex release for August is 
another big band, this time playing 
Latin jazz. Most of the sidemen are 
Perez Prado veterans led by Rene 
Bloch. This marks the Bloch band’s 
record debut. 
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To Have And Have Not 





For years the lucrative field of 
phonograph recording in Holly- 
wood and New York studios has 


been tied up by a comparatively 
small number of crack musicians on 
constant call by the record com- 
panies. It is a situation that has 
given rise to understandable jeal- 
ousy on the part of those less for- 
tunate—or less skilled—who rarely 
see the inside of a studio. 

Last month the “have nots” of 
Hollywood's turbulent Local 47 
took drastic action at a membership 
meeting when they voted 303 to 146 
in favor of a resolution to restrict 
the recording activity of the “haves” 
by a quota system similar to that 
long enforced on musicians em- 
ployed in motion picture work. 

The new quota would restrict to 
SIX per week studio musi- 
cians solely employed in recording 
phonograph records. (A record date 
which pays sideman scale of $41.25 
is of three hours duration.) While 
the actual quota is set at four ses- 
sions, a musician reaching his quota 
would be allowed an additional two, 
bringing the total number of dates 
to six. Musicians working in other 
fields (movies or television, for ex- 
ample) under a quota system would 
be permitted to make three record 
dates per week providing they had 
not already filled their own quotas. 

Although passed by majority 
membership vote, the new quota 
setup apparently is not to be en- 
forced immediately. Eliot Daniel, 
embattled president of stormy Local 
47, told Down Beat the situation was 
by no means clear cut and definite. 

Daniel confessed ignorance as to 
whether the restriction is binding 
immediately. Vaguely, he said that 
the date of August 3 had “.. . been 
mentioned” as D-Day. The _ presi- 
dent added that the quota sugges- 
tion originally was presented by the 
board of directors in the local news- 
paper, Overture, “. . . almost a year- 
and-a-half ago.” 

Reminded that considerable re- 
sentment was being expressed by 
those studio musicians who. stand 
to lose out by the new system, 
Daniel asked, “Where do you draw 
the line? What does a union exist 
for, anyway? For the most talented, 
or for the majority?” 

From Cecil Read, chairman of the 
rival Musicians Guild of America, 
came a characteristically caustic re- 
joinder. 

“As long as the MGA is bargain- 
ing for motion pictures,” he queried, 
“how can Local 47 enforce a quota 
on those musicians who are not 
12 @¢ DOWN BEAT 
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of the contributing groups. 


members? I fail to see how they can 
enforce a quota outside their juris- 
diction.” 

Read sees the new deve lopment in 
an already discord-ridden industry 
as “... an attempt to the 
record companies to use musicians 
they don’t want.” If the companies 
find themselves running into legali- 
ties and “binds,” he predicted, they 
simply will move the bulk of re- 
cording elsewhere, outside the zone 
of dispute. 

\ key factor that might pull the 
teeth of the quota system, Read 
ventured, lies within the union 
contracts with record companies. 

“Have the record companies the 
right of selection of musicians re- 
gardless of contract?” he asked. A 
leading representative of the feder- 
ation, he stated, has for years main- 
tained that this is so. 

Summing up, Read said, “This 
whole thing was promoted basically 
by persons who think they're not 
getting work that they're capable ol 
doing and are sore about it.” 

Ironically, if the quota system ts 
enforced in phonograph recording, 
the “have nots” may find themselves 
still out in the cold. 


Jazz A La Mode 


In the last six months the oft- 
repeated question, “Whatever hap- 
pened to Mode Records?” was con- 
sidered one of the puzzlers of the 
year. Last month the curious had the 
answer. 

Mode, whose large jazz catalog 
was under the supervision of Red 
Clyde, has been taken over by Sonic 


force 


Father Norman O'Connor's jazz television series, Jazz Meets The Classics, will appear on 
a series of educational TV stations throughout the nation soon. Produced originally at station 
WGBH-TV in Boston, Mass., the series features discussions of various aspects of jazz, plus per- 
formances by jazz groups. The George Shearing quintet (above, with Father O'Connor) is one 





industries, a holding company in- 
corporated in Nevada in 1928. In 
forming a new corporation, known 
as Mode Records, Ltd., Sonic will 
own all the stock. The new corpora- 
tion will receive all the and 
be subject to all the liabilities in- 
curred by the old Mode organiza- 
tions. 


assets 


Bennett Cravitz, of the law firm of 
Bromberg & Cravitz, in announcing 
acquisition of the record company by 
Sonic industries, explained how the 
new situation developed. 


“Recently,” he said, “one of out 
associates, Mr. Robert E. Blythe, 
became interested in the distribution 
of phonograph records through high: | 
volume, retail chain outlets. An 
arrangement was made with Mod 
Records to test this method of dis- 
tribution in the Los Angeles market 
ing area, and approximately 70 racks 
of Mode records were placed in 
Thrifty drug stores in this area, 
chosen at random.” 


Based on early results of this ex | 
periment, Cravitz revealed, “ . . . ou! 
most optimistic expectations appeal 
to have been more than realized.” 

After this initial marketing suc 
cess, Cravitz continued, “. . . ow 
immediate plans involve the : 
placement in five key cities through § 
out the United States of approx' § 
mately 3,000 racks containing an 
initial order of approximately one 
half-million records. Through Mr. 
Blythe, orders for these records art 
in process of being taken at this time} 
and should be completed before the 
end of August.” 
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Jazz Abroad 














(The following special coverage of current jazz activ 
ity in Europe was compiled from news and feature 
reports submitted by Down Beat correspondent Dickran 
Kouymyian, in Brussels, Belgium.) 

Although the American pavilion at the Brussels 
World's fair has not been filled with the sounds of jazz, 
jazz continues to serve America in Europe, extending 
its influence into Russia. 

In late June, the King’s Men, a collegiate jazz group 
from Boston university, was featured in the American 
pavilion. Benny Goodman's band and the international 
jazz band, fresh from its Newport, R. L., festival appear- 
ance, also have been spotlighted. The Jerome Robbins 
ballet presented Robert Prince's New York Export: 
Opus Jazz, premiered in May at the Festival of Two 
Worlds in Spoleto, Italy, and due to be presented in 
America in the fall. The response to the ballet in 
Brussels was overwhelmingly favorable. 

Elsewhere on the continent, American jazz continued 
to attract attention. 

Che World Festival of Jazz, at Knokke, Belgium, was 
a success musically and a flop financially during two 
weekends in early July. Among the participants were 
the Jazz at the Philharmonic group, Ella Fitzgerald, 
violinist Stephane Grappelly, a group of Belgian all- 
stars, Stan Getz, Sidney Bechet, Dizzy Gillespie, Donald 
Byrd, Bobby Jaspar, the Modern Jazz Quartet, Doug 
Watkins, Zoot Sims, Martial Solal, Pierre Michelot, and 
Sarah Vaughan. 

A rare moment in jazz occurred at Knokke on the 
lestival’s second weekend, when Ella Fitzgerald and 
Sarah Vaughan presented incomparable duets. It was 
the second time the two had worked together. (Ella 
Fitvgerald, in Chicago at presstime, told Down Beat 
that she and Miss Vaughan had done so at Storyville in 
Boston several years ago. She noted dejectedly that 
neither occasion had been recorded.) 

The Knokke festival was promoted by Jacques Nel- 
lens, of the Casino of Knokke-Le Zoute, and critic-writer 
Carlos DeRadzitzky. Plans already have been made to 
present another festival next year. 

Held in collaboration with the Knokke festival was 
the International Festival of Jazz, at Cannes on the 
French Riviera in early July. Most of those participat- 
ing in the Knokke festival traveled to Cannes to con- 
tribute to the jazz on the Riviera atmosphere. 


Special Report 
From Europe 












Ella and Sarah at Knokke 


And as jazz festivals attracted throngs in Western 
Europe, signs of jazz influence emerged from Russia. 

In an interview at the Brussels fair, Ward Fearn, 
French horn player with the Philadelphia Symphony 
orchestra, shed some light on the Russian scene. Just 
returned from an eight-week tour in Russia and Iron 
Curtain countries, Fearn noticed interest in jazz. 

He told Down Beat’s Brussels correspondent that 
Russian youths wanted to demonstrate their jazz tech- 
niques for orchestra members. Fearn said, ““They know 
all the old numbers, like Stardust, perfectly. However, 
once in a while they would get into a dificult passage 
and play a completely wrong chord. This indicated that 
they were far behind in understanding the jazz idiom. 
Jazz has not yet become a natural thing. 

“Most of the arrangements were copied note for note 
from records played over the Voice of America. Gener- 
ally, I would say they are about 15 years behind the 
present-day jazz,”” he added. 

“Every Russian youth I met listened to the Voice of 
America’s jazz show . . . Willis Conover’s nightly show. 
They listen to the 11 p.m. show and the rebroadcast at 
3 a.m. Moscow time. I got the impression that all young 
people listen to the show. It’s like a religion with them. 
In Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Bucharest, and Warsaw, 
it was the same. 

“All the jazz they hear comes from the Voice of 
America. There is no other source. No records. No 
magazines. No books. If I had only had some Down 
Beats, 1 would have been like a god,” Fearn emphasized. 

“Everyone in Russia is crazy about Benny Goodman,” 
he said. “They also like the other large swing bands of 
the early ‘40s, including Herman and Kenton. Very 
high on the list of favorites are Dave Brubeck, the 
Modern Jazz Quartet, Gerry Mulligan, and Oscar Petti- 
ford ... They really dig Ellington.” 

The symphony tour, Fearn noted, was, without excep- 
tion, wildly successful. Every concert was a sellout. He 
added that the cultural exchange program can serve 
America through jazz and classical music. 

“What they (young Russian musicians) need most is 
freedom to play and play and play,” he said. “Further, 
they need literature, books, magazines, sheet music, and 
records. Perhaps in the future it will be possible to send 
over some of our leading jazz musicians to play and 
teach jazz techniques. The Russian youths crave it.” 
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By David Dachs 
@ Recently, CBS-TV's $64,000 Chal- 


lenge, a program that tries to prove & 
that total recall can be a non-Freud- 3 
ian money maker, asked Xavier & 
Cugat and Lillian Roth—for $16,000 & 


—the name of the “composer of the 
1916 flop musical, See America 
First.” 

The answer, given correctly by 
Cugat, was “Cole Porter.” It is per- 
haps a unique testament to Cole 
Porter as an American institution, 
a household hi-fi name, that top 
TV quiz contestants be asked about | 
his “failures.” 

Recently, Cole Porter reached 65. 
And, as they said in the old days 
of radio continuity, it is a “mile: 
stone in music.” For along with 
Irving Berlin (70), Oscar Hammer: 
stein (63), Richard Rodgers (56), § 
and Harold Arlen (53), he repre: 
sents the living old guard that has 
made “show music” a_ brilliant 
thread in American popular music. 

Porter songs are one of this coun- 
try’s national treasures. On_ the 
bandstands of the world, musicians F 
have played his melodies with pro 
vocative titles: Begin The Beguine, 
In The Still Of The Night, Night 
and Day, What Is This Thing 
Called Love, Anything Goes, and 
Love For Sale. 

Hardly a week goes by without} 
somebody, somewhere going into 2 
recording studio and doing a Port § 
er song. His tunes have been cut by 
practically everybody in the bust 
ness: jazz singers, jazz instrumental: 
ists, pop singers, student choruses, 
foreign bands, even opera singers, 
including Cesare Siepi of the Met 
ropolitan Opera. He's famous as 4 
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social symbol and a reflector of man- 
ners, too. He’s mentioned in books 
on American taste, culture, novels, 
and of course, in that all-time best- 
seller, “the fake book.” 

For almost four decades now, the 
small-boned delicately-shaped com- 
poser-lyricist has been setting a tune- 
ful pace on Broadway and_ Holly- 
wood. Since the ’20s, he has turned 
out approximately 500 songs, nine 
original scores for Hollywood films, 
27 Broadway musicals, and one TV 
spectacular, Aladdin. 

His Broadway successes have in- 
cluded Leave It To Me, Red Hot 
and Blue, Jubilee, Anything Goes, 
Silk Stockings, Can Can, and Kiss 
Me Kate. 

Kiss Me Kate has been Porter's 
biggest smash hit. It ran 1,077 per- 
formances on Broadway alone. This 
is exclusive of the national com- 
panies, foreign versions, and _ reviv- 
als which are done each year on the 
growing music tent circuit. This fall, 
NBC-TV's Hallmark Playhouse will 
put on the sparkling Shakespearean 
lampoon as a “spec” on Nov. 20, 
with its original star, Alfred Drake. 

Porter, whose hair is still black, 
was 65 on June 9. However, he hates 
birthdays, and didn’t celebrate the 
event. 

“I prefer to forget them,” he says. 

Recuperating from a recent ampu- 
tation of his right leg, the result of 
an injury he suffered in 1938, he 
now spends a good deal of time in 
“gait training” — learning how to 
walk with an artificial limb. His 
friends describe him as “cheerful” 
and “optimistic.” 

Though he wasn’t up to seeing 
people after his operation, he did 





answer a few questions that were 


put to him in writing. While the 
replies are monosyllabic, they help 
reveal the man. 

Q—James Thurber recently ob- 
served that it is harder to be humor- 
ous today, everybody is so “serious.” 
As a composer of some of our best 
amusing songs, do you find it harder 
to be humorous these days? 

A—Yes. 

Q—What is your No. | song, judg- 
ing from sales, popular usage, rec- 
ords? 

A—Begin the Beguine. 

Q—Which is your favorite show? 

A—Kiss Me Kate. 

Q—Do you listen to jazz much? 

A.—Yes. 

Q—OF the jazz singers, rather than 
the “pop singers”, who do you think 
has done a good job of interpreting 
your music? 


A—Louis Armstrong and Ella Fitz- 
gerald. 

Q—Have you 
writing an opera? 

A—Never. 

Q—What’'s the worst song you ever 
wrote? 

A—A few songs that were never 
published. 

At one time, however, Porter 
didn’t seem too interested in musi- 
cal theatre and song-writing. Or at 
least, he affected that pose. In the 
20s, when expatriate Americans 
danced on tables, fought sleep, and 
pursued pleasure, Cole Porter once 
said that doing a Broadway show 
might interfere with his fun. 

“Suppose,” he said archly, “I had 
to settle down on Broadway _ for 
three months just as I was planning 
to go to the Antibes.” 

Despite this remark, the playboy 
with the champagne tastes, pleaded 
like any plebeian with Broadway pro- 
ducers to give him “a show.”” When 
he got his chance, and proved him- 
self, he did more than make an in- 
dividual conquest. Together with 
Jerome Kern, Rodgers and Hart, 
Berlin, the Gershwins, he brought 
new wit, literacy, musical sophisti- 
cation to Broadway. Prior to their 
arrival, the stage had been dom- 
inated by the European operetta- 
type melodies of Romberg and 
Friml, which were excellent, but not 
expressive of the American idom, 
experience, and music. By coming 
along at the time he did, Porter 
helped break musical comedy loose 
from European control. 

Porter believes in inspiration. 
“The best inspiration,” he says glee- 
fully, “is a signed contract in my 
pocket.” This sounds like a joke, 
but it isn’t. Since Porter is basically 
a show writer for Broadway and 
Hollywood, he actually needs a 
signed contract in his pocket to 
write. The legal parchment symbol- 
izes a congealed project—a story al- 
ready hammered out, conflict, char- 
acterization set down. Then he can 
proceed. 

He writes mostly away from the 
piano. He sits alongside a_ pool, 
with a stack of pencils, imported 
foreign chocolates, pad, and_ loz- 
enges. Often he gets musical and 
lyrical ideas while shaving. Some of 
his best tunes have been written in 
the middle of noisy parties. 

“I always work from a libretto,” 
Porter has observed. “My first step 
is to familiarize myself with the plot. 
Next, I get together with the pro- 
ducer and the author to discuss de- 
tails. Together we decide those 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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From Bands To Combos 


ER 


By Dom Cerulli 


@ Although Ernie Wilkins is noted 
as one of the main molding forces 
in the Count Basie big-band sound, 
he has confessed that he is a little 
tired of writing for large bands and 
would like to extend his arranging 
abilities in other directions. 

The type of work he would like to 
do with small groups, for instance, 
would embrace, he said, some mod- 
ern jazz composing. There just 
aren't enough big bands in existence 
now to write for, he said, and those 
that do work (except Duke Elling- 
ton’s) are “more or less restricted in 
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style.” This prevents an arranger 
from expanding—‘“‘you can’t get way 
out. 

Wilkins admits that he would like 
to attempt some extended-form pat- 
terns, but he expressed some reserva- 
tions about a few of the way-out 
writers on the scene now. 

“I have a sneaking suspicion that 
some of them don’t know what 
they’re doing,” he said, “and don't 
know enough about music to write 


really well. They can’t really put 
down ideas, if they have any to 
begin with, so they put down a 
whole lot of wrong notes and get 


away with it.” 

Ernie has an affinity for just a few 
composer-arrangers in jazz at the 
moment. He said he feels that 
George Russell, Bill Russo, Gigi 
Gryce, Benny Golson are accomplish- 
ing something and that A. K. Salim 
“bears watching, too.” 

With regard to his own desire to 
go a little deeper into composition, 
Wilkins said that in addition to the 
extended works he has in mind (one 
he has been working on for about 
a year, a composition he describes 
as an extended piece in a jazz vein), 


he would like to try some more 
work with strings. 
“T’ve done some but not too 


much,” he said. “And I'd like to do 
it in both pop and jazz. I think, 
though, that I would have to do con- 
siderable pop string writing before 
trying any extended work in jazz, I 
think I am on the right track in 
what I have done with strings so 
far. Writing for strings means using 
a different approach. I learned from 
guys who play string instruments 
and from guys who write for them.” 

Wilkins, who attended Wilber- 
force university, started taking writ- 
ing seriously when he joined Basie. 
He had done a little writing in the 
navy, but upon joining Basie, he 
started making his living at it. From 
this point, he has grown to be one 
of the most prolific big-band writers. 


When in the navy, he said, he sort 
of “wrote as I went—I think that’s 
the best way—actually starting writ- 
ing in the service. Of course, with a 
service band, you can afford that. 
You don’t have to worry about pay- 
ing for rehearsals.” 


i 
He credits his courses at Wilber- 


force with giving him a sound foot- 
ing in basics—theory, history, coun- 
terpoint, classical composition, and 
harmonic analysis. 

“But a few years ago,” the 35- 
year-old Wilkins said, “I got this 
ambition of becoming one of the 
few good sax men in the big time. 
That was my goal. But I began to 
notice so many great ones, I thought 
I never would attain that goal.” 

Ernie received encouragement in- 
stead to stress writing, for he admits 
he “never was great as an_ instru- 
mentalist.” This encouragement 
came from diverse quarters—Earl 
Hines, Basie, Clark Terry, Quincy 
Jones, and Al Cohn are a few he 
names. 

With this support from others, he 
started to think of concentrating on 
arranging and composing and found 
that once he had made the decision, 
it wasn’t too difficult to get estab- 
lished. 

“About a year before I left Basie,” 
Wilkins said, “I started to write for 
Tommy Dorsey. Then some people 
knew me and my work for Basie and 
Dorsey, and I knew that I always 
could write for them even if nothing 
came along for a while.” 

However, things did come along. 
Jack Lewis, then jazz a&r man for 
RCA Victor Records, knew and 
liked Ernie’s work and used him on 
dates, including the widely ac 
claimed Drum Suite LP. Wilkins 
continued to contribute to Basie’s 
book, went with Dizzy Gillespie on 
his tour of the Near East, and then 
began to write more and more for 
other bands. 


Continued on Page 36 
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By Dom Cerulli 

@ Saxophonist Al Cohn’s first at- 
tempt at arranging, by his own ad- 
mission, “was lousy.” But that was 
half a lifetime ago—when he was 15 
and in high school, with only “a 
little knowledge of harmony,” plus 
some study of the piano. 

Cohn said he learned from those 
early mistakes and also got some 
help from reading the arranging col- 
umns in Metronome. The latter he 
credits with supplying him informa- 
tion on such technical rudiments as 
the positions on the trombone and 
voicings. 

He still recalls the first arrange- 
ment he did—it was Count Basie’s 
Jump for Me, and “T took it off the 
record, I didn’t use a score, but put 
the saxes on one line, the brass on 
another. And I did my own copying 
... [ was young in those days.” 

These days, Cohn, still young at 
32, employs his own copyist, Ernie 
Charlap, who has been copying for 
him for 10 years and holds a job 
that Al feels is most important, for 
a sympathetic copyist can correct an 
arranger’s mistakes and give impor- 
tant suggestions. 

Between the days of his youthful 
attempts at arranging for a band of 
local teenagers and those now of a 
freelance arranger lies a career as a 
big-band tenor man _ that started 
when he was 18 and joined Joe Mar- 
sala’s group in 1943. 

While playing a big-toned tenor 
in the sections of bands led by Geor- 
gie Auld, Alvino Rey, Buddy Rich, 
Woody Herman, Artie Shaw, and 
Eliot Lawrence, Cohn was occupied 
with writing, and some of his scores 
still stand up well today. Collectors 
will remember You’re Blasé and 
Route 66, recorded by Auld on Mu- 
sicralt, and the Herman pieces, The 
Goof and I and Cohn’s Alley, among 
others. : 

“The first band I wrote steadily 
for was Georgie Auld’s,”” Cohn said. 
“I played steadily with him for 
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awhile. But I was primarily a sax 
player when I was in a band. Writ- 
ing was a sideline. 

“IT used to write arrangements on 
buses, bouncing around . . . Looking 
back, I don’t know how I did it. 

“IT remember the first arrangement 
I ever sold. It was Manhattan Sere- 
nade. Lee Castle bought it. I had a 
friend on the band, Nat Peck. The 
band was at a hotel in New York, 
and I went to hear it. They played 
my arrangement, and it sounded 
pretty good. 

“But I was a little scared while 
they were playing it.” 

When a musician splits himself in- 
to the player and the writer, the in- 
evitable decision one day must be 
faced. He must choose between the 
two. 

Cohn does more writing than play- 
ing now, but this is primarily for 
economic reasons. There’s more 
money in arranging, and got 
tired of traveling. 

"There seems to be more oppor- 
tunity for me as an arranger than 
as an instrumentalist,” he added. 

“In 1945 and 1946, there were 
periods of just writing. It was always 
a conflict with me. At times I felt I 
was neglecting my horn. I still do, 


he 


but I try not to think about it that 
Way. 

“I try to do some playing at ses- 
sions. I don't have time to practice 
every day religiously as I should, 
though. But I do enough to keep in 
shape.” 

As an arranger, there are patterns 
to Cohn’s life peculiar to that craft. 
He prefers working at night, gener- 
ally, he said, from midnight to noon. 

“I guess it’s a psychological thing,” 
he said. “I’m there in the room work- 
ing, and everyone else is asleep.” 

And there are tools of the trade, 
too. One thing Cohn said he finds 
invaluable is Forsythe’s book on or- 
chestration. An arranger has_ to 
know the limitations and capabilities 
of all instruments, and Cohn ob- 
served that as he did more writing, 
he’d come into assignments calling 
for different instruments. He said 
he’d immediately consult Forsythe 
and other books. 

“T haven't done much string writ- 
ing,” Al said, “but I've done some, 
mostly ballads. If anything happens 
with strings, it’s going to be by some- 
one who really knows strings. I 
learned by going to other arrangers 
with experience in strings. And I 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Arranging For Vocalists 
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By John Tynan 


It is a lucky piano player who 


99 


can consider himself retired at 33. 

If Marty Paich takes that view of 
his career as a professional jazz pi- 
anist, it is only because he has firmly 
consolidated his activities in the 
more diverse and demanding field 
of arranging. 

Paich does not restrict himself to 
jazz arranging and like other young 
writers versatile enough to do so, he 
turns out charts that range from 
backgrounds for singers Jeri South- 
ern or Mel Torme to motion picture 
scores for a variety of vocalists. 

In view then, of his present pre- 
dominant activity, Paich must be 
considered one of the most accom- 
plished arrangers in the profession 
when it comes to writing for vocal- 
ists. 

In the last few years he has been 
busier in that field than in the jazz 
arena and finds such activity as sat- 
isfying, in its way, as straight jazz 
arranging. 

A native of Oakland, Calif., Paich 
has been a Hollywood resident for 
the last 10 years, since he was dis- 
charged from the army. He regards 
his profession with an unleavened 
seriousness, probably founded on 
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honest consciousness of his worth 
as a musician. One is struck, more- 
over, with his mature understanding 
of his own musical methods and his 
approach to arranging in general. 

Speaking of his primary activity 
as a vocalists’ arranger, his round, 
bearded face impassive, Marty re- 
veals some bluntly expressed opin- 
ions. 

“This type of writing has a tech- 
nique all its own,” he explained. 
“Personally, I feel that its been done 
rather sloppily over the last 10 years. 
Too many big, shouting bands over- 
powering singers is my chief com- 
plaint. My own type of writing re- 
quires a sensitive singer. That's why 
I prefer writing for jazz-style sing- 
ers. 

On the basis of the half-dozen LP 
albums they’ve already collaborated 
on, Torme and Paich would appear 
to bring out the best in each other. 
Since the original Dek-tette album 
for Bethlehem, Marty has scored 
further Torme records for that la- 
bel; there’s a new album due out 
on Tops and yet another now in 
preparation for Verve. 

“Mel swings so nice,” the arrang- 
er said enthusiastically. “I feel I can 
write anything for him. With many 


other singers I get the feeling I have 


to hold back. With Mel I feel pretty 

much at ease.” 

Paich said he feels strongly that 
there’s too much emphasis on 

writing that permits bands to clutter 

up a number and get in a singer's 

way.” 

“I like to take an arrangement 
and go over it with the singer so 
he feels what I'm trying to do,” he 
explained. “You see, an arranger 
must understand the singer and vice 
versa—if you're to get the best pos- 
sible result. From the arranger’s 
standpoint, he must actually make 
a study of the singer he’s working 
with—how he or she thinks, the per- 
sonality, the quality of the voice. All 
this you must fully understand be- 
fore you sit down and write. 

“Before I even begin to plan 
charts for a singer, I sit down for a 
week and listen carefully to what 
the singer’s previously done. I'll go 
to hear a vocalist in person whenever 
possible. This is really the best way 
to capture a personality in music.” 

An important consideration in 
Paich’s work, he said, is that “certain 
singers are in jazz, too, and some- 
one’s got to write for them. I cer- 
tainly don’t mean this to sound 
patronizing or anything. Fact is, 
though, in the last couple of years 
I’ve grown to feel that I can really 
help singers.” 

Basic to Marty’s psychological ap- 
proach to this work is his desire “to 
really believe in a singer before | 
even begin to think of writing for 
one. I love to feel that a vocalist I’m 
going to work with has something 
of value to say. It makes it so much 
easier.” 

Before he came immersed in the 
flood of writing chores that is now 
his bread and butter, his last piano 
playing job was as accompanist to 
actress Dorothy Dandridge on _ her 
tour of Havana, London, and Paris 
in 1956. On this globe-trotting as 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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By John Tynan 

@ johnny Mandel tugged thought- 
fully at the point of his brown mo- 
nastic beard. He jerked a thumb 
toward the bandstand where seven 
jazz musicians were playing a fast, 
nervous bop line. 

“This is probably the most anxie- 
ty-producing thing I’ve ever writ- 
ten,” he said with a subdued grin. 
“I wanted this particular piece to 
stand like the late, sick ‘40s, so I 
guess I succeeded—it gives even me 
the jitters.” 

As he lurked behind the camera 
of movie director Robert Wise, who 
was busy supervising the filming of 
this sequence in the make-believe 
night club, Mandel, his short, rather 
slight form garbed in tweed jacket 
and slacks, gave concentrated atten- 
tion to the jazz being played to a 
prerecorded soundtrack. 

The location was one small corner 
of a huge motion picture sound- 
stage; the occasion was the shooting 
of the opening sequence in J Want 
to Live, Walter Wanger’s chilling 
story of executed (1955) murderess 
Barbara Graham. 

The studio’s re-creation of a “‘typi- 
cal San Francisco tenderloin dive” 
was appropriately sleazy; the garish 
B girls avariciously maneuvering 
through the sickly smelling imita- 
tion smoke for the favors of well- 
heeled “customers” struck a jangling 
note of authenticity. 

The object of Mandel’s concen- 
tration was the jazz group onstand. 
There was skinny Gerry Mulligan, 
hunched behind the mouthpiece of 
his baritone; big, quiet Art Farmer, 
playing clean-toned trumpet; slim, 
withdrawn Bud Shank; extroverted, 
big-mustached trombonist Frank 
Rosolino; cautious, crew-cut Pete 
Jolly; bassist Red Mitchell, ginger 
haired and smiling; grimacing drum- 
mer Shelly Manne. 

After several hours brain-cracking 
work in getting a variety of takes on 
the sequence, the company broke 
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for lunch. Mandel took the oppor- 
tunity between mouthfuls of shrimp 
salad to speak of his work in writing 
the jazz underscore for the film. Rec- 
ognized as one of the best of today’s 
young jazz arranger-composers, Man- 
del, 32, had nabbed a meaty assign- 
ment in J Want to Live. 

“This picture is not what you'd 
call a musical comedy,’ he com- 
mented dryly. 

With a fond stroke of his beard 
he added, “Actually, it seems incon- 
gruous to have jazz in a film like 
this—but it’s not at all. In the first 
place Barbara Graham was quite a 
jazz fan herself. Her letters from 
prison contain constant references to 
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the playing of Miles, Brubeck, and 
other jazz musicians. She was a clas- 
sics lover, too. Repeatedly she'd re- 
fer to the music she was listening 
to at the time and discourse on it. 
I read some of the letters; they’re 
really something.” 

Miss Graham's personal taste in 
music was not, of course, the only 
factor in determining Mandel’s de- 
cision to write a jazz underscore for 
the film. 

“Jazz is nothing new in motion 
pictures, of course,” Johnny con- 
tinued. ‘As such, it has been used 
in a general sense ever since the ad- 
vent of talkies. In recent years, it’s 
been used more and more to char- 
acterize a juvenile delinquent 
a sexy scene a hangover in a 
comedy. There are many instances 
of this, of course. 

“But I don’t believe that jazz ever 
has been generally used as a_ basis 
for a complete underscore. It’s never 
been used as a vehicle for portray- 
ing all the emotions in a human 
being. Pictures like Man with the 
Golden Arm and Sweet Smell of 
Success did a lot toward opening 
producers’ minds to the use of jazz. 
Leith Stevens, incidentally, has been 
a major influence in this regard.” 

Mandel said he doesn’t believe 
there’s a single human emotion that 
cannot be portrayed with a jazz 
framework — “that’s my premise in 
writing this music, and it will gov- 
ern other movie assignments in the 
future.” 

“Most of the real blowing jazz in 
the picture will be what's called 
‘source music’ rather than under- 
score,” he said. “It will be heard, 
for example, in scenes where Bar- 
bara is playing records or listening 
to the radio. But in the background 
score itself, also, the changing moods 
will be accomplished by jazz sounds. 

“Matter of fact,’ he added with 
a thin smile, ‘“there’s not a note of 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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Jimmy Giuffre 


‘Benny Goodman Was 


My First Inspiration’ 


By Dom Cerulli: 

James Peter Giuftre, at 37, has waged an uphill strug- 
gle for acceptance of his unique trio for some two years, 
and appears to be winning. 

With trombonist Bobby Brookmeyer and guitarist 
Jim Hall, Giuttre has forged a constantly musical, often 
provocative jazz group which is well represented with 
the Atlantic LP, Trav'lin’ Light (1282). 

Jimmy was born in Dallas, Texas, and received a 
bachelor of music degree at North Texas State teachers 
college in 1942. He did some work toward a master’s 
degree, then played with the official army air force 
orchestra, the Dallas symphony, Boyd Raeburn, Jimmy 
Dorsey, Buddy Rich, Woody Herman, Spade Cooley, at 
the Lighthouse, and with Shorty Rogers and his Giants. 
He studied composition with Dr. Wesley LaViolette in 
Los Angeles for eight years. 

Perhaps his single most popular composition was 
Four Brothers, written for the Woody Herman band. 

Jimmy is a serious, sincere, soft-spoken jazz man. In 
conversation, he leaves wit and sophistication to others, 
and concentrates on expressing himself clearly and 
with dignity. Some glimpses into his straight-forward 
character may be glimpsed through his observations, 
recorded at the Composer in New York, on the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Bic Banps: “The possibilities haven’t yet been ex- 
plored. I like a swinging band, and I'd like to do one 
myself, sometime. But it seems that the more people 
you have in a group, the more difficult it is to get close 
empathy. That's the factor I value highest. I've sure 
had my share of experience in bands and listening to 
them. I used to catch them all in Texas on one-night- 
ers .. . Lunceford, Basie . . . It seems to me something 
happened when great soloists leave a band. The soloist 
and the band never sound the same.” 

SusPENDERS: “I’ve had no use for them since I was 
10 years old.” 

Tue Arto Sax: “I made my first jazz record on alto 
sax. I’ve always wanted to take it up. But I never have 
the feeling that it gives true pitch. I always feel it has 
a false pitch.” 

Benny GoopMan: “He was just about my first in- 
spiration. His way of swinging, and that’s an intangible 
term, sure was a strong influence in those days. I per- 
sonally don’t dislike clarinet played that way, but I 
just don’t try to play that way. I do admire it very 
much.” 

WasH 

“I Gor RuytHM”: “It’s a good tune. It has easy chord 
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progressions to play. That was the jazz example we Hy 
had in grade school.” 

Lenox: “The first thing I think of is green trees. 
And I see a lot of nice friends I never get to see and § 
talk to. There we have plenty of time. I also see the | 
school that last year meant an awful lot to me. Just 
going up there is wonderful.” 

Hers Ex.is: “He's almost my counterpart. We 
roomed together at North Texas State teachers college. 
We'd play like my trio does now. I'd just sit on the 
floor and blow tenor, and he'd feed me chords. A 
wonderful person; and he’s in good hands.” 

Pree Wee Russe.v: “I like to hear him play. I don't 
know what it is, but his playing is as elusive as his per- 
sonality. There’s something intriguing about him. You 
can talk to him and it’s almost like he wasn’t there. | 
sure had a ball playing with him on the Seven Lively 
Arts show. We got along very well together.” 

Critics: “Critics are a valid thing. But I wish they 
were more constructive than negative. Everyone needs 
help to make it through. A lot of us are trying and 
need all the help we can get. Some critics seem to be 
always finding things they can attack. It seems that’s 
all we read sometimes.” 

“THE TRAIN AND THE RIVER”: “I tried to set a mood 
and follow through. I started out with one little figure. 
I had intended to write a three-part invention, but | 
got caught up in the mood of those three bars. It be 
came a homophonic composition, more like a_ song 
than an invention. I feel it has a mood that can gel 
across to people who don’t know anything about form 
and melody and so on. It’s like Delius and Debussy 

. you feel it.” 

SCHOOLS OF Jazz: “It’s hard to listen and not have] 
your own taste. If it were possible for someone t 
recognize your music as they recognize you as a human 
and not put demands on you to be in a school or 4 
camp. It would be nice if everyone had that per 
spective, it would broaden your horizons.” 

SHortTy Rocers: “He’s the man that really helped 
me all the way down the line. I worked with him fo! 
six or seven years. As a bandleader, he allowed me « 
do anything I wanted within the realm of possibility 
He studies with my teacher, Dr. LaViolette. And hes 
a wonderful little guy.” 
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ERNESTINE ANDERSON 


Miss Anderson is possessed of a fine voice 


and a way of singing that at times brings 
back memories of a serious Pearl Bailey. In 
Hot Cargo! (Mercury MG 20354), she sings 
a dozen good tunes with backing by Harry 
Arnold’s band and a small group. 

What she does with sings like Mad About 
the Boy; Did I Remember?; Experiment; 
The Ended; Love for Sale, and 
ll Wind, among others, is to give them a 
ueatment which is certainly not wholly 
pop. Nor is it wholly jazz. It’s tasteful, sen- 
sitive, and hard to categorize. Perhaps it 
shouldn't be. It has a charm and flavor all 
(D.C.) 


Song Is 


its own, 


ALTHEA GIBSON 


Although much of the sales appeal of 
this album, Althea Gibson Sings (Dot $105) 
undoubtedly must be directed to het 
in the sports world, there is much to jus- 
tify her record debut on straight musical 
grounds. 


fans 


Ihe tennis star displays a rich, creamy 
voice, good time, and considerable feeling 
for a song. The principal criticism of this 
then, lies in the choice of tunes. 
They're a varied lot, ranging from Around 
the World to September Song. But the em- 
phasis is put on too many trite pop songs, 
“safe” numbers for her first With 
specialized material, Gibson 
might have been better off. 


album. 
more Miss 

Vocally, her chief fault lies in shaky in- 
tonation, Her voice is not all unpleasing 
and, when doing an oldie such as J Can't 
Gwe You Anything But Love, she shows a 
tendency to swing. Next time around, 
though, let’s hope the musical supervision 
is on a higher level. Here, there is too much 
catering to rock 'n’ roll influence. (J-A.T.) 


NEAL HEFTI 


When jazzmen get together to make pop 


records, the pop people should listen. 
Hefti's Pardon My Doo-Wah (Epic LN 
3481) is a wholly enjoyable and tastefully 


commercial LP, spiced with some good 
solos by some top New York jazzmen, in- 
cluding Phil Woods, Jerome Richardson, 
Joe Wilder, Milt Hinton, Lou Stein, Frank 
Rehak, Seldon Powell, Ernie Royal, Al 


Cohn, and George Duvivier. 

rhe tunes, all Hefti’s, include some from 
Basie’s book, among them Cherry Point; 
Two for the Blues; Kiss Me First (Why 
Not); Cool Blue (Plymouth Rock); Oh, 
What a Night for Love (Softly, with Feel- 


ing), and Li’l Darlin’. Some have lyrics 
by Steve Allen, others have words by Jon 
Hendricks. Some are just doo-wahed by the 
eight-voice chorus. 

Ihe band writing is rich and widespread, 
The solos are perky. And as a result, some 
fine jazzmen should be getting a little air 
play, although I doubt if many DJs _ will 
take the trouble to check the notes for solo 
credits. But this is the kind of set which 
could help bring some sanity into the pop 
field. (D.C.) 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


Gertrude Lawrence pursued a varied and 
impressive career in the American theater 
until her death in 1952. Decca has as- 
sembled a few of the musical moments from 
that career in A Remembrance (Decca DL 
8673). 

Included are 11 with orchestral 
backing directed by Jay Blackton and Harry 
Sosnik. Miss Lawrence is featured in inter- 
pretations of Someone to Watch Over Me; 
I’ve Got a You; Do-Do-Do; A 
Guy Named Joe; Someday Ill Find You; 
Together; Limehouse Blues; Exactly Like 
You; Poor John; Jenny, and On the Sunny 
Side of the Street. 


songs, 


Crush on 


Since Miss Lawrence's charm encompassed 
much more than her singing ability, this 
is not singing of universal appeal. There 
are several moments of delicate charm, 
however. This should be of interest to any- 
one concerned with the history of musical 
comedy. (D.G.) 


PISANO-BEAN 


Like so many of this 
Makin’ It (Decca 9206) 
jazz as sound, modern, light music, expertly 
played by jazz musicians with predominant- 
ly jazz feeling. Here the accent is on the 
guitar work of John Pisano and Billy Bean, 
dueting in a variety of settings, from the 
moody disturbance of arranger Fred Katz, 
who produced the album, to the 
cheek of Calvin Jackson, who scored Little 
Old Lady. 


Pisano and Bean, fine modern guitarists, 


mood jazz series, 


is not so much all 


brassy 


blend suitably with the supporting groups 
or, in the case of The Song Is You, stand 
capably on their own frets above the sole 
bass support of Hal Gaylor. 

Definitely for fanciers of modern guitar, 
this set may provide many a titillating mo- 
ment as one puts the notes aside and com- 
pares the differing approaches to the in- 
strument by both players. (J.A.T.) 


FELICIA SANDERS 


Miss Sanders is a compelling singer to 
watch and a completely satisfying singer to 
hear on record. In That Certain Feeling 
(Decca DL 8762), she is showcased hand- 
somely in a collection of 12 songs which 
might have come out of one of her night- 
club presentations. I use presentations ad- 
visedly, Felicia put on an 
act or sing a set. She makes a presentation 
of varied material in a 
fessional manner, using her 


because doesn’t 


thoroughly pro- 


wonderfully 


warm and flexible voice to create and sus- 
tain a series of moods and to build to a 
climax. 


In this set, her material is, as usual, 
splendid. It varies from the humorous Rab- 
bit at Top Speed to the wistful Jt Neve 
You to the rowdy I Like New York 
to the blue Music, Maestro, Please to the 
warmth And there are 
others . each with its own glow. 

Her backing is directed by her husband, 
Irv Joseph, an extraordinarily talented 
pianist and accompanist. Three groups 
share the background work: a big band, a 
rhythm and a. string 
Joseph’s arrangements are as tasteful and 
creative as his solo accompaniment is when 
they work together live. I found his work 
on Music, Maestro, Please quite as electric 


Was 


of Summer Love. 


section, orchestra. 


as her throbbing vocal. 
There are indeed many songs around to- 


day that are lucky Felicia Sanders sings 
them. Twelve of them are in this set. 
(D.C.) 


SHEARING-STATON 


It is not all surprising that this album 
(In the Night, Capitol 11003) should head 
the best-selling list of jazz LPs as reported 
by this magazine. There is much jazz of the 
smooth, clean Shearing variety 
within the grooves, but the real excitement 
lies in the singing of Dakota Staton. 

That the record is not completely a jazz 
album matters litthe—the music is solidly 
swinging all the way, equally divided be- 


George 


tween the instrumental quintet and Miss 
Staton’s vocals. 
There's a solid, belting quality in Miss 


Staton’s singing that is in the best tradition 
of the earthy blues shouters. Her approach, 
however, is much more sophisticated, defi- 
nitely Dinah 
Washington than of, say, Mamie Smith. But 
the spirit is there, the emotional freedom 
that allows her to open up and wail. 
Shearing’s men are in fine fettle as they 
run through = six 
Senor Blues; Easy; Pawn Ticket; From Rags 


more reminiscent of recent 


instrumentals such = as 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Riverside 
means the finest 
in recorded Jazz 


...and the results of this year's Down Beat poll of the 


International Jazz Critics helps to prove the point! 


Particular thanks to the critics for singling out for 


long deserved recognition— 


Thelonious Monk 


Critics’ Choice as Number One among jazz pianists 


This genius of modern music is an exclusive River- 
side recording artist; he is brilliantly represented 
on Riverside by these exceptional albums— 


MONK’S MUSIC: new, expanded scorings of 
notable Monk compositions; with Coleman Hawkins, 
John Coltrane, Art Blakey. (RLP 12-242) 


MULLIGAN MEETS MONK: with Gerry Mulli- 
gan in a once-in-a-lifetime collaboration between 
two jazz giants. (RLP 12-247) 


BRILLIANT CORNERS: sensational, widely ac- 
claimed album with Sonny Rollins, Max Roach. 
(RLP 12-226) 


THELONIOUS HIMSELF: a rare, deep-probing 
excursion into solo piano. (RLP 12-235) 


THELONIOUS MONK PLAYS DUKE ELLING- 
TON: remarkable tribute by one jazz titan to an- 
other (RLP 12-201) 


THE UNIQUE THELONIOUS MONK: the 
Monk touch applied to seven “standards,” with 
startling and witty results (RLP 12-209) 
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Thelonious himself 











AND WATCH FOR HIS LATEST, 
TO BE RELEASED SHORTLY— 


THELONIOUS IN ACTION: Monk's quartet, 
with Johnny Griffin, in an on-the-spot recording 
at the Five Spot Cafe. (RLP 12-262) 
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Riverside 


means the brightest 


new stars 


Thanks to the critics for voting “New St 
to these exceptional jazz artists, who can 


as leaders only on Riverside LPs — 


BENNY GOLSON: The Modern Touch (RLP) 


ar’ honors 


be heard 


BILL EVANS: New Jazz Conceptions (RLP 


12-256) is a best-selling new album showcasing 12-223) offers the sparkling inventiveness of the 


Golson’s tenor and arrangements, plus J. J. John- young pianist now featured with Miles Davis. 


son, Kenny Dorham, etc. 


ABBEY LINCOLN, who received the highest 


WILBUR WARE: The Chicago Sound (RLP vote total for “Female Singer—New Star’, made 
12-252) spotlights the fabulous bassist with a her exciting jazz debut, with all-star backing, on 


home town gang featuring Johnny Griffin. 


co) benny golson » 
HNGIN HENNY DORHAM WYNTON KELLY. PRUL CHAMBERS 








(RLP 12-251). 


ABBLY LINCOLN 








Sonny Rollins 


The sensational young star, already a major jazz influence, 


is rated just a whisper behind first place on tenor sax in the poll. 


He 1s outstandingly represented on Ruverside by two albums— 


FREEDOM SUITE: featuring Rollins’ re- 
markable, truly different extended composition, 
“The Freedom Suite” (RLP 12-251) 


THE SOUND OF SONNY: unusual, inven- 
tive treatments of eight standards and an 
original (RLP 12-241) 


and is featured in striking sup- 
port of other Riverside stars on 
such LPs as KENNY DOR- 
HAM'’s Jazz Contrasts (RLP 
12-239); THELONIOUS 
MONK ’s Brilliant Corners 
(RLP 12-226); and ABBEY 
LINCOLN’s jazz-vocal debut 
(RLP 12-251) 
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jazz records 


Records are reviewed by Dom Cerulli, Don Gold, John A. Tynan, and Martin Williams and 
are initialed by the writers. Ratings: * * * * * Excellent, * * * *& Very Good, * k * Good, 


* * Fair, * Poor. 





Mose Allison 

YOUNG MAN MOSE—Prestige 7137: Some- 
body Else Is Taking My Place; Don’t Get Around 
Much Anymore; Bye, Bye Blues; How Long Has 
This Been Going On?; I Told Yal Love Ya, Now 
Get Out; Baby, Let Me Hold Your Hand; Stroll; 
I Hadn't Anyone Till You; My Kind of Love; 
Sleepy-Time Gal. 

Personnel: Allison, piano, trumpet; Addison 
Farmer, bass; Nick Stabulas, drums. 

Rating: k* k *k * 

Mose strays from his own material to in- 
vestigate some standards, but his personal 
touch remains, as, for instance, on the little 
fill phrases behind his vocal on Don’t Get 
Around Much. 

His basic blues conception remains, how- 
ever, in his treatment of the non-Allison 
material. And while it is not as strong as, 
say, his Back Country Suite, it does have 
the flavor of those sketches. 

This, I think, is Allison’s greatest asset. 
It could be argued that he “makes every- 


thing sound the same,” but while that may 
be apparently true, it’s a shallow surface 
observation. Whether he works with his 
own material or with songs of others, he is 
always working in his style, and without 
bending or warping material to fit that 
style. 

On Stroll, Mose plays a tight, somewhat 
wispy muted trumpet, in keeping with the 
feeling his piano establishes. 

To sum up, this set is another good Alli- 
son LP but not as constantly stimulating as 
his earlier sets, largely because he is not 
so extensively represented as composer. I 
feel he works best with his own material. 
(D.C.) 


Feather-Hyman 


THE SWINGIN’ SEASONS—M-G-M E 3613: 
The Swingin’ Seasons; Sounds of Spring; Summer 
Sequence; Early Autumn; Winter Sequence— 





jazz best-sellers 


Here are the 20 best-selling jazz record albums in the country, This 


biweekly survey is conducted among 300 retail record outlets across the 


country and represents a cross section of shops, not just those which 


specialize in jazz. 


1. Ahmad Jamal, But Not For 


Me (Argo 628) 


Jonah Jones, Swinging on 
Broadway (Capitol 963) 


Erroll Garner, Concert by 
the Sea (Columbia 883) 


Count Basie, Basie 
(Roulette 52003) 


Shelly Manne and His 
Friends, My Fair Lady 
(Contemporary 3527) 





11. Stan Kenton, Back to Balboa 
(Capitol 995) 

12. Modern Jazz Quartet 
(Atlantic 1265) 

13. Andre Previn, Gigi 
(Contemporary 1696) 

14. Ella Fitzgerald at the Opera 
House (Verve 8466) 

15. Dave Brubeck, Dave Digs Dis- 


ney (Columbia 1059) 
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the second ten 


Miles Davis, Relaxin’ 
(Prestige 7129) 

Jonah Jones, Muted Jazz 
(Capitol 839) 

Andre Previn and His Pals, 
Pal Joey 

(Contemporary 3543) 
Modern Jazz Quartet, One 
Never Knows 

(Atlantic 1284) 

Horace Silver, Further 


Explorations 
(Blue Note 1589) 


10. 





16. Dukes of Dixieland, Mardi Gras 
Time (Audio Fidelity 1862) 

17. Ella Fitzgerald sings Duke El- 
lington (Verve 4010-4) 

18. Gentleman of Jazz, Ramsey 
Lewis (Argo 611) 

19. Have Blues Will Travel 
(World Pacific 509) 

20. Erroll Garner, Soliloquy 


(Columbia 1060) 








Dasher, Vixen, Cupid, 
Donner, Blitzen. 

Personnel: Tracks 1, 2, 3, 4: Dick Hyman 
piano, organ; Don Lamond, drums; Ed Safranskj 
bass. Tracks 5 to 12: Joe Wilder, trumpet; Kj 
Winding, trombone; Jim Buffington, French horn; 
Bill Barber, tuba; Vinne Dean, alto, flute; Herbie 
Mann, tenor, flute; Ralph Burns, piano; Bill 
Bauer, guitar; Osie Johnson, drums; Oscar Pettj. 


ford, cello, bass. 
Rating: * * 

The second side of the record is W inte; 
Sequence, which was released several years 
ago as a 10-inch LP. Feather wrote and 
Burns arranged the 
music of the reindeer. 

Ihe rating is for the first LP side, a 





Dancer, Prancer, Comet, 


personifications in J 


trio treatment of two new pieces and two © 


originally written for the Herman band. 
Hyman’s Seasons and Leonard Feather’s 
Sounds are pleasant but not particularl 
memorable. The organ treatment of the 
central theme from Summer Sequence is 
interesting but pallid after hearing the 
Herman band treatment, still available on 
Harmony. 


While it’s not really proper to compare 7} 


the two, there is a distinct loss of color on 
the trio version, which makes it more an- 
other original and less the absorbing or- 
chestral work it was born. 

Early Autumn is Hyman’s all the way, 
with a bow to Erroll Garner in the second 
chorus. 

For all the blandness of the new side, the 
set does make the Winter Sequence avail- 
able again. (D.C.) 


Flory-Porcino 
JAZZ WAVE—Jubilee 1066: Jazz Wave; Davy 
Jones; An Occasional Man; 


Someone’s Rocking My Dreamboat; Ocean Motion 
Rapture; On a Slow Boat to China; Jonah an 
the Whale; Sea Chase. 

Personnel: Med Flory, Charlie Kennedy, alto, 
tenor; Richie Kamuca, Bill Holman, tenors; Bill 
Hood, baritone; Al Porcino, Ray Trinscari, Jack 
Hohmann, Lee Katzman, Conte Candoli, trumpets; 
Dave Wells, bass trumpet, trombone; Lew Me- 
Creary, trombone; Red Kelly, Buddy Clark, 
basses; Russ Freeman, piano; Mel Lewis, drums. 
Candoli subs for Katzman on Tracks 2, 4, 6, 8, 
and 10. Clark subs for Kelly on same tracks. 

Rating: &* & & & '2 

This is the rehearsal band nurtured 
through most of last year by Flory and 
Porcine. Until these recording sessions, the 
band never had seen the light of a gig— 


and still has not had a real airing. Its ap- | 


pearance at the forthcoming Monterey Jaz 
festival Oct. 3-5 should garner further de- 
served attention from recording companies. 

Unfortunately for the band’s record de: 


but, six tracks were recorded at the Holly-|7 
wood Palladium. Difficulties in mike place- 


ment apparently beset the engineer, and the 
result is painfully obvious. One need but 
compare every other track, starting with 
No. 1, to observe the marked difference in 
recording quality between the Palladium 
date and those tracks cut in a studio. 

Recording quality aside, however, this is 
roaring, walloping big-band jazz of the 
highest order. Though replete with well- 
conceived, relaxed solo work, it is the 
band’s spirit and the quality of writing by 
Flory, Bill Holman, Bob Enevoldsen, Len- 
nie Neihaus, and Hood that raises the set 
to an above-average level. 

Between the Devil opens and closes with 
a flowing, airy sax section statement; this 
sax sound is again evident in another Hol- 
man arrangement, Occasional Man, both 
arrangements being excellent examples of 


his linear style of writing. Again in Dream: § 


boat, Holman’s third arrangement for the 
date, there is the long-lined, perpetuall) 
moving feel that has become this arranger’ 
trade mark. In the latter, moreover, Hol- 
man delivers himself of an earthy, hard 
tenor solo. 

Of Flory’s two originals, Jazz and Davy, 
the former is the smoother structurally— 
although the longer Davy is a real kicker, 


I Cover the Water. re 
front; Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea; ~ 
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thanks to Lewis’ vitally propulsive drum- 
ming. Parenthetically, Lewis is the rhythmic 
blood and guts of the entire album. 

tnevoldsen, who contributed three = ar- 
rangements to the album, wrote two around 
soloist. Wells (bass trumpet) and_ Flory 
alto), Waterfront and Rapture respec- 
tively. Both are ballads, and the hornmen 
play with conviction, Wells quite movingly. 
China, the third Enevoldsen arrangement, 
doesn't measure up to the quality of, say, 
Holman’s writing. 

\ltoist Kennedy is heard in but one solo, 
on Sea Chase. A pity, because his piece, 
though brief, is pithy. 

Were the writing in the entire set up 
to the level of Holman’s three, the -verdict 
would be a mandatory * * * **. As is, 
however, the record is worth having. 

A, to that reference in the notes about 
“., some cool, Miles Davis trumpeting’ — 
ignore it, please. Miles couldn't make the 
session. (J.A.T.) 


Stan Getz-J. J. Johnson 


STAN GETZ and J. J. JOHNSON AT THE 
OPERA HOUSE—Verve (Clef Series) V-8265: 
Billie's Bounce; My Funny Valentine; Crazy 
Rhythm; Yesterdays; It Never Entered My 
Mind; Blues In the Closet. 

Personnel: Stan Getz, tenor; J. J. Johnson, 
trombone; Oscar Peterson, piano; Herb Ellis, 


guitar; Ray Brown, bass; Connie Kay, drums. 
_ Rating: kk kk *& 
Here is a meeting to remember. It is one 


of those all too rare occasions when every- 
thing seems just right. Both hornmen are 
in optimum blowing fettle and play to and 
for each other. The rhythm section is ideal, 
it simply wails away, laying down a solid 
carpet of time for the hornmen. 

It is difficult to single out anv specific 
track or solo for special praise. Particularly 
stimulating are the passages that come after 
the individual when Stan and J.J. 
together, first one, then the other 
taking the lead. 

Some magnificent moments occur in Bil- 
lie’s, Crazy, and Blues. Yesterdays and En- 
tered ave vehicles for J.J. and Stan re- 
spectively. Although the trombonist opens 
his ballad rather superficially, he 
warms up to a deeper level of plaving. It 
there is a weak track in the set though, it 
is this one. Stan’s ballad is straight 
tender; he plays as he were singing 
l\vic and his lovely closing bars 
triumph. 

By no 


solos, 


weave 


soon 


and 

the 

are a 

means miss this one. (J.A.T.) 
Paul Gonzalves 

COOKIN’—Argo LP626: Festival; Clark's Bars; 
Daddyo’s Patio; Blues; Impeccable; Paul's Idea; 
Phat Bach; Milli Terry; Funky. 

Personnel; Gonsalves, tenor; Clark Terry, trum- 
pet; Willie Jones, piano; Jimmy Woode, bass; Sam 
Woodyard, drums. 

Rating: * * 

There is, predictably, a lot of passionate 
playing on this record. But if passionate 
playing were the answer to meaningful jazz 
improvisation, then obviously a lot of r&b 
tenor men could cut a lot of jazzmen. 

Passion needs its complements, and_ it 

won't answer for continuity, form, range, 
Imagination—it answers only for passion. 
Also Gonzalves shows some fumbling in 
fingering (thereby in time) and even in 
harmony now and then during most of the 
medium and up tempos. 
_ Nobody is helped by a piano that was 
incredibly out of tune. Certainly Jones 
Wasn't because he has what sounds like 
an unusual and suggestive harmonic con- 
ception—but under the circumstances, one 
can’t really be sure. 

Verry—a man who has made a personal 
and valid trumpet style out of his own 
generous wit (I mean that word in the 


audio odyssey by argo 


down beat survey 
jazz best seller ip 


deepest sense), Rex Stewart (valve-flicking 
and all), Dizzy, Miles, a somehow smooth- 
running eclecticism, and an ability to make 
delightful sense out of almost constant in- 
terpolations—acquits himself like Clark 
Terry. (M.W.) 













Coleman Hawkins-Roy Eldridge 


COLEMAN HAWKINS and ROY ELDRIDGE 
AT THE OPERA HOUSE—Verve (Clef Series) 
V-8266: Bean Stalkin’; I Can't Get Started; 
Time On My Hands; The Walker; Tea For Two; 
Blue Moon; Cocktails For Two; Kerry. 

Personnel: Coleman Hawkins, tenor; Roy Eld- 
ridge, trumpet; John Lewis, piano; Connie Kay, 
drums; Percy Heath, bass. 


Rating: * *& & 2 

Teaming Hawk and Roy was a ploy that 
ought to have been highly successful, yet 
here it didn’t quite come off. Although 
each hornman came close, neither reached 
the heights of excitement that one might 
expect. It was as if both were a little tired 
and, though they pushed hard, couldn't 
quite make it. 

The first and closing tunes (Stalkin’ and 
Kerry) contain most of the high-pressured 
blowing. There moments when Roy 
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cooks in fine form and Hawk really gets < 
rolling, but, unfortunately, this is not “4 
sustained, 0 

One of the bettcr moments in the set 


is Roy’s magnificent open horn on Started. 
Bean follows this with some deeply felt 
tenor on Time; but he’s done much better 
and it’s plain to be heard. 

Much of the letdown in this album fol- 
lows from the choice of up tempoed tunes, 
The Walker and kerry, tor example, are 
of vintage circa 1945, sort of parboiled bop [3a —_ 
that doesn’t ring true today. (Roy’s high- |} 
noted entry to his Walker solo is a scalp 
tingler, by the way.) 

A driving set that could have been, but 
isn’t. (J.A.T. 


eojc 


Bill Holman billboard 





THE FABULOUS BILL HOLMAN — Coral july 28 
57188: Airegin; Evil Eyes; You And I; Bright 
Eyes; Come Rain Or Come Shine; The Big new jazz talent ip 
Street. 

Personnel: Bill Holman, tenor, arranger, com- 


poser, leader; Charlie Mariano and Herb Geller, 
altos; Charlie Kennedy and Richie Kamuca, ten- 
ors; Steve Perlow, baritone; Al Porcino, Ray 
Linn, Conte Candoli, trumpets; Stu Williamson, 
trumpet and valve-trombone; Bob Fitzpatrick, Ray 
Sims, Lew McCreary, trombones; Lou Levy, 
piano; Max Bennett, bass; Mel Lewis, drums. 
(Trombonist Harry Betts replaces McCreary on 
Evil Eyes, You And I and Bright Eyes.) 
Rating: kK* k*e* 

Though this album has been in release 
for some months (some discerning thief 
made off with our review copy thus delay- 
ing the review) there hasn't been another 
big band record released in the interim 
from the west that has so much to 
offer. This is one of the year’s outstanding 
big band albums. 

Holman arranged all the-numbers, com- 
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posed three of the six. Most interesting 
track in the album, The Big Street, is an |CHUBBY JACKSON VOL. Il LP 625 
extended work by the 31-year-old Cali- RAMSEY LEWIS VOL. Il LP 627 


fornian. It takes up most of the B side and 
makes for an excellent closer. 

Thanks to Mel Lewis’ consistent propul- 
sion and the undeviating bass work of Max 
Bennett, the rhythm section leaps along in 
overdrive all the way. In addition to his 
completely tasteful intros and solos, pianist 
Lou Levy fills to capacity his rhythm role. 

Under the firm guidance of the lead 
chair men, the saxes and brass sections play 
with a precision outshone only by a tre- 
mendous, all-pervading drive. There rarely 
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JONAH JONES 
JUMPIN‘ WITH 
JONAH 


Jonah’s trumpet, vocals, 
and Quartet in a new 

set of swingers, including > 
No Moon At 

Night Train, That’s A 
Plenty. Hank Jones 
guests on piano. 

T 1039 


Shearing and Quintet 

join with brass choir, 

and the sound comes 

rolling out full, wide, and 

efty. Sparkling Shearing- 

May arrangements, with 
Billy May conducting. Fag 

T 1038 4% 


THE BEST 
OF THE 
| STAN FREBERG SHOWS 


Most hilarious moments 
direct from Stan's 
famed CBS Radio shows. 
2-record set includes 
Abominable Snowman 
Interview, 

Tuned Sheep, much 
more. WBO 1035 


HARRY es 
JA 


Fresh, freewheeling 

y originals packed with 
big band power. With 

_ James in solo spotlight 
are a greats 

, llie Smith, 
C4 Sam Firmature, and 
drummer Jackie Miils. 

T 1037 


From Capitol’s 
best-selling jazz 
albums: top tracks 
by Cole, Hackett, 
Shearing, Teagarden, 
Christy, Staton, 
Four Freshmen, 

J. Jones, many more. 
T 1034 


popular 


JAZZ 
COLD 
ALBUM 


delicate Jazz 
PAUL SMITH 


_ Agile sextet includes 


Stan Levey, other top per- 
formers. Effervescent 
swing keynotes this 
sparkling set of 10 
standards, 2 originals. 

T 1017 
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is a sloppily played phrase in the entire 
set. 

Opening with a shouting Airegin, the 
first side is well balanced by the following 
tracks, a catchy, medium paced Evil, a 
smoothly gliding You and a rocking Bright 
that features trumpets tackling the princi- 
pal line. 

As a contrasting opener to the second 
side, Shine is taken slowly with Holman’s 
tenor roughly caressing the melody for a 
chorus before Sims enters restrainedly and 
unpretentiously to speak his piece. Here 
again the belting brass, perfectly balanced 
by engineer Dayton Howe, engulfs every- 
thing. 

Writing of his The Big Street in the 
liner copy, Holman points out its division 
into three parts and says he tried to “... 
make use of basic melodic and rhythmic 
materials. Backgrounds, interludes and 
some ensembles are built from thematic ma- 
terial, with an attempt made to make each 
version of a fragment swing as much as the 
original.” 

Apart from some powerful solo work in 


Street by Candoli, Levy and the tenors, 
most of the excitement stems from the 
composer’s ensembles. As a unified work 


this piece can be considered Holman’s finest 
writing to date. It is emotionally moving 
and conceptually fresh. Best of all — it 
swings around the maypole and back again. 

For the best in west coast big band 
jazz, this is it. (J. A. T.) 

JATP All-Stars 
JATP ALL-STARS AT THE OPERA HOUSE 


—Verve (Clef Series) V-8267: The Slow Blues; 
Merry Go Roun Stuffy. 

Personnel: Side One—Lester Young, Illinois 
Jacquet, Flip Phillips, tenors; Sonny Stitt, alto; 
Oscar Peterson, piano; Herb Ellis, guitar; Ray 
Brown, bass; Jo Jones, drums. Side Two—Stan 
Getz and Coleman Hawkins, tenors; Roy Eld- 
ridge, trumpet; J. J. Johnson, trombone; John 
Lewis, piano; Percy Heath, bass; Connie Kay, 
drums. 

Rating: * * 2 


“Tonight,” says Norman Granz as he in- 
troduces the musicians on this album, “‘it’s 
Jazz At the Philharmonic night in Los 
Angeles.” Even if there were an Opera 
House in L.A., the liner copy clearly states 
the recording was made in Chicago. Judg- 
ing from the varying quality of sound re- 
production on both sides of this record it 
seems likely that each side recorded 
on a different occasion. The balance on side 
one is good; side two is terrible. Ah, well 


was 


Were it not for the slow blues that opens 
the album the entire package would not 
deserve even a “fair” rating. Merry and 
Stuffy have all the earmarks of a helter- 
skelter JATP concert—careless, don’t give- 
a-damn blowing for the most part. Even 
the generally good performances on the 
blues don’t completely salvage the LP. 

There are flashes of good jazz here and 
there, from J.J., from Peterson, Stitt, Flip, 
Ellis, and Brown. But mere flashes is no 
reason for shelling out hard-earned money 
for what is, sadly, a slovenly album. 

Peterson gets the blues off to a romping 





start and is followed by Brown’s earthy 
bass and Ellis’ fundamental guitar. Then, 
in this order, Young, Phillips, Stitt, and 


Jacquet play solos of varying worth. 
After that first track, however, it is the 
usual JATP runaround with Jacquet, for 
instance, slipping into blatant repetition at 
while the other 


the close of Merry horns 


riff routinely behind his honking. 
Bad balance and hollow sound to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Stuffy becomes 
almost one long bore. Hawkins plays with 
typical rolling grace, but even for him 
the number seems to be a drag. J.J. gets 
off the best solo but begins blowing quite 
a distance from the mike. Indeed, the 
sloppy recording job does no justice at all 
to the rhythm section; hollowly thudding 
away in the background. 
Inasmuch as this album was 
pletely recorded at one concert (let's for- 
get the Chicago Opera House), one won- 
ders whether it would really have been too 
much trouble to the producers to have 
turned out something more worthwhile, 
After all, the palmy days of the jazz record 
business are over and fans have become 
much more discriminating in their pur- 
chases since the first JATP bash. 
Save your Confederate money, 


(J-A.T.) 


not com- 


folks, 


The Jazz Modes 

THE MOST HAPPY FELLOW—Atlantic 1280; 
Standing on the Corner; Joey, Joey, Joey; Warm 
All Over; Happy to Make Your Acquaintance; My 
Heart Is so Full of You; The Most Happy Fella; 
Don’t Cry; Like a Woman; Somebody Somewhere, 

Personnel: Julius Watkins, French horn; Charles 
Rouse, tenor; Gildo Mahones, piano; Martin Ri- 
vera, bass; Ron Jefferson, drums; Eileen Gilbert, 
vocal (Track 5). 

Rating: * * * 

The record is a new release; 
a late account. 

By now, the assignment of doing jazz 
versions of Broadway scores is almost a con- 
ventional one—and handling it as a con- 
ventional job is bound to become a com- 
mon thing. The pleasant conventionality of 
the handling here is not always intended, 
but that is the result. 

It first of all invelves the scores because, 
although there are several commendable 
efforts (and in Acquaintance at least one 
imaginative and successful one) to do some 
writing and arranging on the lines of these 
tunes, the tunes have been adapted to the 
way this group plays. And the group, de- 
spite Watkins’ horn, sonority, and scoring, 
is basically a conventional eastern blowing 
group. 

Since the most energetic solos are on one 
of the most familiar tunes (Happy Fella), 
perhaps a lack of familiarity had something 
to do with it, but the improvisations them- 


this is not 





selves are usually blandly conventional, 
too. (M.W.) 
Lennie Niehaus 

I SWING FOR YOU—EmArcy MG 36118: 
P&L; I See Your Face Before Me; Four Eleven 
West; Soon; He Ain’t Got Rhythm; Kiss Me and 
Kill Me; Little Girl Blues; Don’t You Know I 
Care? 

Personnel: Niehaus, alto; Ed Leddy, trumpet; 


Ken Shroyer, bass trumpet; Steve Perlow, bari- 

tone; Bill Perkins, flute, tenor; Lou Levy, piano; 

Red Kelley, bass; Jerry 1 drums. 
Rating: * * | 

A strange and very Mcentetinn recital, 

In the first place, there’s the writing. 
Niehaus’ scores have usually been best, | 
think, when most derivative (specifically, 
derivative of the writing on the Miles 
Davis Capitols). But here most of them 
use a slightly “advanced” version of the 
manner that we hear from the studio-dance 
bands that most big radio stations maintain 
(or used to maintain) —trite, unimaginative, 
rhythmic but unswinging, obvious, and 
shallow. One exception is Perkins’ Blues 
and another is Niehaus’ arrangement of 
Benny Golson’s Four Eleven. 

Most the solos are, in their way, almost 
as bland as the arrangements. Niehaus does 
have one on Blues that is strong, but it is 
not very original or well organized (and 
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that running down the blue notes, from 
Parker out of Armstrong’s introduction to 
West End Blues, is getting to be the sax 
man’s stopgap). 

He has a better one on P&L, and I hope 
the fact that so many of Niehaus’ best 
solos are at such up tempos does not indi- 
cate a limitation. I have heard it said that 
those long, unbroken lines of his are only 
a trick of breath control. They are not, 
but are a use of breath control to make 
music that can be exceptionally exciting. 
I hear nothing of that quality here. (M.W.) 


Machito 
KENYA—Roulette 52006: Wild Jungle; Congo 
Mulence; Kenya; Oyeme; Holiday; Cannonology; 
Frenzy; Blue a la Machito; Conversation; Tin 
Tin Deo; Minor Rama; Tururato. 
Personnel: Machito orchestra with Doc Cheatham, 
Joe Livramento, Francis Williams, Joe Newman, 


trumpets; Sonny Russo, Eddie Bert, trombones; 
Julian (Cannonball) Adderley, alto; Ray Santoz, 
tenor. 


Rating: *& kk *& 

The almost incredible bite of the brass 
and the spark of the soloists make this a 
much more than ordinary Afro-Cuban jazz 
set. A 

What has been achieved here, in addition 
to the solo work and that crackling brass, 
is a rhythmic freedom not usually found 
in similar sets. By comparison, for example, 
recent LPs by Perez Prado have a stiffness 
and formality wholly alien to this kind of 
music. Part of the difference is in the treat- 
ment, but most of it is in the looser 
rhythmic framework in which the band 
and soloists work. 

Adderley, Newman, and Cheatham all 
have some whipping solos. Adderly and 
Newman, particularly, have some tunes vir- 
tually to themselves—Oyeme, Minor Rama, 
Congo Mulence, and Tururato. And on 
Tin Tin Deo, Cheatham contributes a 
rocketing solo, crisp and clear as a violent 
flash of lightning. 

On the whole, this is a good LP in a 
vein that has been mined deeply and often. 
(D.C.) 


MJQ-Oscar Peterson Trio 

MODERN JAZZ QUARTET and OSCAR 
PETERSON TRIO AT THE OPERA HOUSE 
—Verve (Clef Series) V-8269: Side One: D & E 
Blues; Now’s The Time; ’Round About Mid- 
night. Side Two: Should I Love You; Big Fat 
Mama; Indiana; Joy Spring; Elevation. 

Personnel: John Lewis, piano; Milt Jackson, 
vibes; Percy Heath, bass; Connie Kay, drums. 
Oscar Peterson, piano; Herb Ellis, guitar; Ray 
Brown, bass. 

Rating: k# kk *& 

One of the most interesting things about 
this package is that it affords opportunity 
to compare the contrasting approaches to 
jazz of John Lewis’ quartet and Oscar Pe- 
terson’s trio. The contrast is fascinating. 
Take Now’s The Time, for instance. The 
Peterson approach to this bop standard is 
sure to be fast and furious. The MJQ, how- 
ever, which plays it here, takes the tune at 
an unusually slow tempo, dresses it up with 
an intro resembling code signals and eases 
into cunning interplay between piano and 
vibes. Except for Bags’ occasional flurries, 
the take is all deliberation—but quietly 
pulsing deliberation. Indeed, calculated in- 
vention set in a framework of low-keyed 
presentation is the motif of the quartet’s 
set. 

Peterson’s jet-propelled trio, on the other 
hand, throttles down only once in its set 
of five tunes—for Clifford Brown’s con- 
templative Joy Spring. Despite Oscar’s rip- 
pling rendition of this quiet song, there is 
in his playing too much metallic quality 
of touch imparting a hardness of feeling 
where sensitiveness ought to prevail. 

In Mama Herb Ellis’ assorted down- 
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COOKIN’ WITH THE 
MILES DAVIS QUINTET 
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Miles Davis, Jay Jay Johnson, Lucky Thompson, 


Horace Silver, Percy 
“*Some of the best 


jazz improvisation set down in the past decade."’ 
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blue note 


THE FINEST IN JAZZ 
SINCE 1939 


LOU DONALDSON 
THE BIG SOUND ON ALTO 
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LOU DONALDSON 


The Most in swinging and soulful perform- 
ances by the great alto star. Peck Time, 
Grits and Gravy, Dorothy, Herman's Mam- 


a BLUE NOTE 1566 
LOU TAKES OFF 


on Sputnik, Dewey Square, Strollin’ In, 
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homelies make it clear where his heart 
lies. Few contemporary guitarists can cook 
in such earthy terminology as does this 
Texan. His rhythm playing, moreover, gets 
an effect akin to tightly played brushes on 
a snare drum which contributes mightily to 
the trio’s incessant drive. 

As for Ray Brown, his solo on Mama is 
merely added testimony to his greatness as 
a bassist. To these ears Brown and Ellis 
make the greatest rhythm duo in modern 
jazz. They completely know their function 
and consequently weld themselves into a 
powerhouse unit behind the dynamic Peter- 
son. 

Though neither group reaches an apex 
of performance as on other LP’s, there is 
sufficient cooking going on here to warrant 
recommendation. (J.A.T.) 


Monk-Blakey 

ART BLAKEY’S JAZZ MESSENGERS WITH 
THELONIOUS MONK—Atlantic 1278: Evidence; 
In Walked Bud; Blue Monk; I Mean You; 
Rhythm-A-Ning; Purple Shades. 

Personnel: Monk, piano; Blakey, drums; Johnny 
Griffin, tenor; Bill Hardman, trumpet; Spanky 
DeBrest, bass. 

Rating: * kk * 

This is another set combining Monk with 
a group not his own but that soon becomes 
his own. 

Griffin throughout has less of the run- 
away fire and more cohesion than his recent 
recordings have shown. Hardman, too, 
seems in better control than on recent 
outings. 

Blakey's work is not so blatantly out front 
as when he is at the reins, but his presence 
is certainly felt rhythmically and creatively. 

Some of the ensembles, as on Evidence, 
show signs of roughness around the edges. 
And neither horn soloist manages to sustain 
the level set in Purple Shades and in Blue 
Monk all the way through the other tracks, 
DeBrest also solos well on both tunes. On 
Shades, Monk comes through with some 
concise and witty work behind the soloists. 

The LP is angular, often quite brittle, 
but also quite representative of Monk and 
where he stands today. (D.C.) 


Gerry Mulligan 

THE GERRY MULLIGAN SONG BOOK, 
VOL. 1—World Pacific PJ-1237: Four and One 
More; Crazy Day; Turnstile; Sextet; Disc Jockey 
Jump; Venus De Milo; Revelation. 

Personnel: Gerry Mulligan, baritone; Zoot Sims, 
alto and tenor; Al Cohn, tenor and baritone; 
Lee Konitz, alto; Allen Eager, alto and tenor; 
Freddie Green, guitar; Henry Grimes, bass; 
Dave Bailey, drums. 

Rating: &k¥ kk * 

This particularly happy meeting shows 
what can happen when a battery of big 
guns on saxophone are assembled to play 
some of Mulligan’s best modern jazz com- 
positions arranged with the _ intelligence 
and strength of a Bill Holman. Only tune 
not arranged by Holman here is the charm- 
ingly relaxed Crazy Day, written and ar- 
ranged especially for the date by Gerry. 

One of the more interesting aspects of 
this date is the switching of instruments. 
Cohn plays great, virile, raspy baritone on 
Four; Zoot’s direct-to-the-point alto is much 
in evidence on no less than five tracks; 
Eager blows some surprisingly Birdlike alto 
on the up tempoed Revelation. Only horn- 
men who stick with their accustomed instru- 
ments are Gerry and Lee. 

Of the seven tracks included only two, 
Sextet and Venus, fail to maintain the 
swinging level of performance attained on 
all the others. This certainly is no fault 















































































A fascinating departure to the 
captivating rhythms of Cuba, 
Mexico and South America. 


Nat sings in Spanish with a style 
that needs no translation. 

Armando Romeu Jr. conducts 
music recorded in Havana. W1030 
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of the rhythm section which cooks consist- 
ently and with perfect time. And anybody 
who may doubt the value of Freddie Green 
to any rhythm section has only to cock an 


ear. 


On playing these tracks over and over 


one wonders why Gerry was assigned the 
opening solos on five out of the seven 
tunes. (his makes for a tonal sameness un 
belied by the excellence of his playing 
throughout. On Four and Dise Jockey, for 
example, Cohn’s baritone and Lee's alto re- 
spectively take the lead solos to quite de- 
sirable effect. 

As this essentially is a soloists’ LP, Hol- 
man’s neat arrangements serve principally 
as frameworks to set style and pace. The 
arranger’s gift for writing a unique sax 
section sound, moreover, is a distinctive 
characteristic in all the tracks. In Revela- 
tion Holman brilliantly exploits fully his 
limited instrumentation achieving a mullti- 
section effect. 

From the viewpoint of tonal contrast 
alone one feels the lack of a piano here. 
The extra fullness that instrument con- 
tributes to the rhythm section, one feels, 
would have been a decided asset. But lack 
ing a piano, Green is the anchor man, and 
he is solidly rooted. 

Some inspired solo and section sax play- 
ing are energetically booted by a powerful 
rhythm trio here, (J. A. T.) 

Gerry Mulligan-Chet Baker 





GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET (Reunion 
With Chet Baker)—World Pacific PJ-1241: Re- 
union; When Your Lover Has Gone; Stardust; 
My Heart Belongs To Daddy; Jersey Bounce; 
Surrey With The Fringe On Top; Travelin’ 
Light; Ornithology. 


Personnel: Gerry Mulligan; Chet Baker, trum- 

pet; Henry Grimes, bass; Dave Bailey, drums. 
Rating: * * * ’ 

Seldom has a heavensent commodity come 


the way of a record company as did the 
original Gerry Mulligan quartet when it 
fell into the lap of a fledgling Pacific Jazz. 
Those first quartet records are generally 
credited with putting the label into full- 
time business. Now, perhaps in a nostalgic 
glance over five years, the fullgrown firm 
has chosen to reunite Mulligan and Baker 
in an interesting set of seven established 
tunes and one original by Gerry, Reunion. 

Not a little nostalgic ourselves, we pulled 
off the shelf some of the original Mulligan 
quartet sides just to see what a difference 
a half-decade makes. It is said comparisons 
are odious; they also are most interesting— 
in this case anyway. 

In the lean and hungry days the boys 
played with conviction born of a new and 
exciting idea conceived by accident of hav 
ing to work in a pianoless club. Necessity 
was indeed the mother . . . The original 
Mulligan quartet was a musical and com- 
mercial success; the result of this recent 
session reuniting the two old comrades is 
no gas musically but commercially should 
ring the bell in record stores. 

Spirit is the principal ingredient lacking 
here. On only two tracks, Surrey and 
Ornithology, does the quartet shake awake. 
Mulligan virtually takes over the former, 
freely speaking and swinging his head off 
for the first time in the set. Bassist Grimes, 
also, gets off his most spirited solo, but it's 
Gerry’s track. Ornithology, the only really 
up tune, seems to inspire the two hornmen 
to get off the ground collectively and in 
dividually and they clip along with pretty 
cogent blowing. Organizationally this num- 
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ber tends to disintegrate toward the close, 
but the feel and swing is by then happily 
established. 

The rest of the tracks range from a poor 
Daddy, replete with corny Mulligan phrases, 
to a Stardust made glittering by an appeal- 
ingly lyrical Baker solo with thoughtful, in- 
telligent phrasing and sound tone. 

Talking comparisons once more, it is 
interesting to note that, despite the fine 
Grimes-Bailey rhythm team, there is more 
swinging cohesion to the 1952 sides. This is 
no doubt due to the experience of pro- 
longed union. From the “reunion” tracks 
one gets the impression that the session 
was just another record date for all con- 
cerned. 

For perhaps the clearest example of con- 
trast between the old and the new try 
comparing Baker’s cooking solo on Swing- 
house with his comparatively clumsy blow- 
ing on Ornithology. The fleetness of thought 
evident on those early sides seems largely 
gone. 

In over five years each has clearly gone 
his own way. Inevitably, the past eludes re- 
capture. 

As for the annotator, somebody call a doc- 
tor—quick! (J.A.T.) 


Gene Quill 
THREE BONES AND A QUILL—Roost 2229: 
The Preacher; Wa Hoo; What's My Name?; 
Three and One; Look Ma, No Hands; Little 
Beaver; In a Mellotone. 
Personnel: Quill, alto; Jimmy Cleveland, Frank 
Rehak, Jim Dahl, trombones; Nat Pierce or Hank 


Jones, piano; Whitey Mitchell, bass; Charlie 
Persip, drums. 
Rating: *& *& * 2 
The smoothness of the three trombones 


and the jaggedness of Quill’s alto combine 
to make a generally listenable, often stim- 
ulating set. 

Dahl gets his first extended opportunity 
to blow on the set and demonstrate how 
much he has grown in the last year as 
well as how much he has absorbed from 
his mates in the Johnny Richards trom- 
bone section (Rehak and Cleveland). Of 
the trombone trio, Rehak often goes for 
broke into the upper register while Cleve- 
land works within his facile frame of ref- 
erence but never really at full capacity. 
Dahl seems to be pacing himself and play- 
ing with taste and awareness. 

Quill carries the strident voice in the 
group, and continues to retain his rights 
to the title Angry Young Man of the Saxo- 
phone. Some of his entrances are so vicious 
and biting, they manage by temperament 
alone to have an almost rhythmic propul- 
sion. 

The originals are fairly routine themes, 
except for Wa Hoo, which is so close to its 
mother, Ja-Da, as to raise a question about 
properly calling it an original. (D.C.) 


Jorgen Ryg 

JORGEN RYG QUARTET — EmArcy MG 
36099: 1 Didn’t Know; Chloe; Gillchrist; Ain't 
Misbehavin’; Orangutango; Autumn Leaves; Mean 
to Me; Serenade 7.D.P.J1.H.M.; El Domingo; 
Our Love Is Here to Stay; Whispering; Polka 
Dots and Moonbeams. 

Personnel: Ryg, trumpet; Jorgen Lausen or Atly 
Bjorn, piano; William Schiopffe, drums; Erik 
Moseholm, bass. 

Rating: * * 

A recital by a Danish trumpeter of ob- 
viously very able musicianship, who, with- 
out being slick and with the possible ex- 
ceptions of Orangutango and Leaves, appar- 
ently had little that was forceful or really 
creative to say. 

rhe suggestion in the notes that he plays 
rather like Bobby Hacket modified by 


Miles Davis and others describes his Style 
well—except that there is a slight imbalang 
between such a lyrical approach and Ryg, 
occasionally edgy tone and attack. 

The other men (especially Moseholm) 
show a cohesion and a drive that is €XCep. 
tional if the work on records of some Swe. 
dish rhythm sections establishes some king 
of Scandinavian norm. (M.W.) 


Dinah Washington 
DINAH WASHINGTON SINGS FATS WAL. 
LER—EmArcy MG 36119: Christopher Columbus; 


’Tain’t Nobody's Business; Jitterbug Waltz; Some. © 


one’s Rockin’ My Dreamboat; Ain’tcha Glad; 
Squeeze Me; Ain't Misbehavin’; Black and Bine: 
Everybody Loves My Baby; I’ve Got a Feeling 
I’m Falling; Honeysuckle Rose; Keepin’ Out oj 
Mischief Now. 


Personnel: Miss Washington, vocals; Ernie Wil. | 


kins, arranger-leader; Reunald Jones, Charlie 
Shavers, Doc Severinson, Clark Terry, Ernie Roy. 
al, Ray Copeland, trumpets; Julian Priestly, Jim. 
my Cleveland, Sonny Russo, trombones; Rod Leay. 
itt, bass trombone; Jerome Richardson, lead alto, 
flute; Sahib Shihab, alto; Benny Goldson, tenor; 
Frank Wess, tenor, flute; Eddie Chamblee, tenor, 


vocals; Charlie Wilson, baritone; Jack Wilson, / 


piano; Freddie Green, guitar; Richard Evans, 
bass; Charlie Persip, drums. 
Rating: * * * 


Leather-lunged Queen Dee may well have 
a commercial winner in this collection of 
songs associated with the late Fats Waller, 
Attractively packaged in color art with an 
impish Fats and idealized portrait of Dinah, 
the album boasts a powerhouse band play 
ing Wilkins’ arrangements. On two tunes 
(Everybody and Honeysuckle), Dinah is 
abetted vocally by her husband, Chamblee, 
Ihe reason for this is not clear. 

On all tracks the band kicks like mad— 
too madly, perhaps, for the singer. Some 
of the arrangements are too busy, clutter- 
ing the clean lines of the vocals. The 
thunderous attack of the Jones-led brass 
section frequently overpowers even Dinah’s 
vocal power plant. 

Business; Squeeze Me, and Misbehavin’ 
are perhaps the best tracks, with Dinah 
relaxed and secure in intonation. Probably 
the most ill-fitting is Jitterbug; she shouldn't 
have bothered. 

Some good solos from Chamblee, Shavers, 
Wess, Cleveland, Richardson, and Priestly 
(shouldn't this name be ‘Priester’?) height- 
en the jazz interest throughout. Chamblee, 
a tenor man of surprising adaptability, 
blows in a heavy Websterish mood on Co: 
lumbus and switches to a lighter, more 
flexible approach on Falling. 

Overrecording of the band is the main 
fault in the set. Whoever set the pots in the 
booth must have gone out for coffee and 
forgot to come back. 

This is by no means Dinah’s best recorded 
set, but there’s enough good Dee here to 
justify the rating. (J.A.T.) 


West Coast Jazz Men 

SHOWCASE FOR MODERN JAZZ—Decca DL 
8679: Blue Moon; I'll Never Say ‘Never Again 
Again; California Zephyr; | May Be Wrong; Lar 
rissa; Midnight Sun; Smog a la Mode; Jazz for 
Gene; Two-Part Contention. 

Personnel: Tracks 1, 4, 7: Bud Shank, flute; 
Buddy Collette, clarinet and baritone; ‘John Doe, 


guitar; Red Mitchell, bass; Mel Lewis, drums. 
Tracks 2, 5, 8: Conte Candoli, Stu Williamson; 
trumpets; Frank Rosolino, trombone; Charlie 


Mariano, tenor, alto; Pete Jolly, piano, accordion; 
Leroy Vinnegar, bass; Shelly Manne, drums; How- 
ard Lucroft, guitar. Tracks 3, 6, 9: Bob Cooper, 
oboe, tenor; Art Pepper, alto; Claude Williamson, 
piano; Monty Budwig, bass; Stan Levey, drums, 
Rating: * * 

A set alternately by three groups, in each 
of which the work of men who have some- 
thing concerted to say (among them Mit- 


chell, Mann, and Pepper at an obvious 
minimum) is often swamped, partly by 
men who don’t (or at least didn't) but 


mostly by scores, which, except for Smog, 
range from pleasant, through cute and very 
derivative, to shallow. (M.W.) 
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The Records 
1, Abbey Lincoln. Strong Man (Riverside). Kenny 
Dorham, trumpet; Sonny Rollins, tenor. 
It’s nice. I’ve heard the voice be- 
fore, but | don’t know who it is... 
There are certain notes that remind 


much of Diahann Carroll. 
It's a pretty song... I like the mel- 
ody, and some of the lyrics are cute 
... Its a pleasant song — it doesn't 
knock me out particularly. I like the 
trumpet and the tone of the sax ... 
I don't know who they are. I'll give 
it three stars. 


2. Joe Williams. Can't We Talk It Over? (Rou- 
lette). Jimmy Mundy, arranger. 
I have no idea who that was. At 
times 


the quality in that voice 
sounded like Hibbler in a_ lighter 
way. I think the presence on_ his 


voice was nice, but it’s not the kind 
of a record I would buy .. . It’s nice, 
but it’s nondescript. I love the song, 
and it’s sung pleasantly, and the ar- 
rangement doesn't get in the way. 
I'd say two stars. 


3. Kenneth Patchen. State of the Nation (Co- 
dence). Accompanied by Chamber Jazz 
Quartet. 

Well, I'm speechless! Is that that 
new reading-poetry-with-jazz stuff? 
This is the first thing of that kind 
I've heard, but I kind of figured it 
would be that way — you know, like 
two people sitting at a table in com- 
plete despair and like nothing's 
going to happen anyway, so why 
waste time doing it? I don’t agree 
with the philosophy at all. 

I think the recording is bad, be- 
cause the voice — whoever's talking 
— you can’t distinguish what he’s 
saying. It gets kind of funny some- 
umes with the Russian bit and the 


By Leonard Feather 


minor role in the 


Spanish bit coming in... Like you 
know, I thought when you first put 
it on I might put it on at a party 
as a novelty record, but it isn’t that 
funny. 

I don’t think the music has any 
relation to the reading ... I think 
probably the funniest line is “Hello, 
Steve” at the end. It’s meaningless to 
me — I wouldn't rate it. 


4. Gigi Gryce-Donald Byrd. Early Morning 
Blues (Columbia). Jackie Paris, vocal; Wynton 
Kelly, piano. 


Well, it sounded a little bit like 


Every Day for a minute, and, of 
course, the ending sounded like 
Basie . . . Dot dee dot, dot dee dot. 


The first one, la dee da da dee — 
was that a banjo in the back? That's 
simple, and you know, like, gets a 
little homey feel sometimes, but I 
don't really care for it too much, I 
liked it better in the second part. 

One sounded simple, kind of basic 
— you know, “two changes in the 
song and so everybody will remember 
it’ kind of thing. I liked the second 
part — it swung. I don’t know who 
that was on piano because those fig- 
ures that are played are so associ- 
ated with Basie .. . I don’t know 
who the singer was. I liked the 
second part... I'll rate it two stars 
for the first part and four for the 
second part. 


5. Neal Hefti. One O'Clock Jump (Epic). From 
Singing Instrumentals LP. Ray Charles choir. 
That's interesting . . . That's One 

O'Clock Jump . . . 1 don’t know 

know who the singers are. It’s an in- 

teresting approach, and it’s pretty, 

In the one we did — Jon Hendricks 

and I in the album Sing a Song of 


Queen Annie 


@ Annie Ross has had a career that is unique in and out of 
jazz. Born in England of a famous Scottish vaudeville family, 
she was reared in California, starting in show business as a 
child movie actress (she played Judy Garland’s sister in Present- 
ing Lily Mars in 1942). For the last decade, she has wandered 
around France, England and the United States, and in night 
clubs, dance bands, jazz, and television acting. 

After her vocalese adaptation of Wardell Gray's solo on 
Twisted, in 1952, she roamed away to Europe as vocalist with 
Lionel Hampton's band. Today, content to earn her living in a 
Patrice 
respected by the musicians and critics who know her best as 
one of the greatest living jazz singers, an artist of incredible 
versatility and a person whose warmth and honesty help explain 
her lack of grasping ambition. 

Annie’s test contained several items related to Basie; her fine 
ABC-Paramount LP, Sing a Song of Basie, makes the reason 
clear. She was given no information about the records played. 


Munsel TV show, Annie still is 


story, and we follow it note for note 
... This doesn’t, and some of those 
things were wrong that they were 


singing. 
As an over-all sound it was very 
nice ... It’s imaginative in the sense 


that they use voices as instruments 
but nothing much more. At least 
when we do ours, we have a whole 
story about One O'Clock Jump. This 
is more for effect... I'll give this 
three. 


6. Jackie Cain-Roy Kral. Walkin’ (ABC-Para- 
mount). Jerome Richardson, flute; Ernie 
Wilkins, arranger. 

Those are three of my favorite 


people — Jackie and Roy and Quincy 
Jones, I think, on arrangements. In 
fact, I don’t think it could be anyone 
else but Quincy — with that flute in 
there as he so often puts in arrange- 
ments. 

I love Jackie and Roy, because 
Jackie always sings right on pitch— 
clear as a bell. I dug the arrangement 
... 1 thought the whole thing swung, 
and I liked it. I'd rate this five stars. 


7. Chubby Jackson. Tiny's Blues (Argo). Don 
Lamond, drums; Marty Rubenstein, piano; 
Jim Gourley, guitar. 

I thought the recording quality 
was very bad on that, and it sounded 
like a Basie arrangement... It 
doesn’t sound like the Basie band... 
It wasn’t particularly exciting to me. 
I didn’t dig the drums too much, 
and the piano player at the begin- 
ning was so far away — it sounded 
like he was in another room. 

The guitar player sounded like he 
never got started or he didn’t have 
much to say. I think they were hin- 
dered so much — it didn’t seem to 


Basie — we have words and a whole have life to it. I'd give this one star, 
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By Dom Ceruli 





@ Two hot controversies have sprung 
out of the appearances at the New- 
port Jazz festival of the internation- 
al jazz band and the Herb Pomeroy 
band from Boston. 

The international band turmoil, 
briefly, centers around the belief by 
some critics and musicians that the 
band should have had a book cast in 
more a blowing context and that its 
musicians generally didn’t like the 
compositions and arrangements pre- 
pared for them. 

The Pomeroy affair has been lim- 
ited to Boston, where television 
writer Bill Buchanan of the Boston 
Daily Record-Sunday Advertiser and 
disc-jockey-columnist John McLel- 
lan, of WHDH and the _ Boston 
Traveler, have had it out in print 
over whether the Pomeroy band is 
“too far out” and whether it needs 
a more conventional book “to be- 
come an important factor in the 
music business.” 

On the international band thing— 
and this also goes for the Pomeroy 
hassel — it seems that one big factor 
has been overlooked: the direction 
in which a band goes is up to one 
man—the leader. If Marshall Brown 
wanted his international crew to 
have a sound and book unlike any 
on the scene today, that was his pre- 
rogative. How well the band played 
that book and what the soloists did 
in its framework can be properly 
criticized. I can’t see much basis for 
carping about a book that had no 
Basie, Ellington, or Kenton influ- 
ences in it. 

lt seemed to me much more im- 
pressive to hear this band play the 
book it had than to hear it grind out 
reasonable facsimiles of tunes associ- 
ated with other bands. This added 
to the wonder that the band was 
able to play at all, considering the 
short time its members were together 
and the difficulty they had with the 
various languages. 

And, as discussions on the band 
brought out, there are always musi- 
cians who don’t dig everything they 
play. This is true of symphony or- 
chestras and jazz bands. I’m sure 
there are some string men in any 
symphony orchestra who are sick of 
Beethoven and Tchaikowsky, just as 
perhaps some Basie or Ellington men 
are tired up to here with, say, Di- 
minuendo or Whirly Bird. 

The Pomeroy band was charged 
by Buchanan with playing “too far 
out.” And the band’s ever becoming 


much of a factor in the music bug. 
ness was seriously doubted. Buchan. 
an also declared the band had “ho 
unity. It’s a group of soloists who jus § 
happen to be assembled on the same? 
stage.” : 

Although these statements in 
themselves are so shallow as to be 
ridiculous, they must be answered 
again (McLellan has already had his 
licks). 

Pomeroy’s band has its strength in 
its ensemble sound. It lacks solo 
depth. Herb, I believe, realized this 
long ago and built his organization 
on a strong ensemble. Pomeroy, Var 9 
ty Haroutunian, Ray Santisi, and 


Lennie Johnson are the strongest 
soloists in the band — when the 
connect. The ensembles, however, 


seem always to connect. I never have} 
heard this band, as a band, sound 
bad or out of tune or sloppy. 

Whether the band is too far out 
depends how near in one is located 
I find a waning general Kenton-Basiej 
orientation and a definite and grow} 
ing individuality in the band, due, 
I suspect, to Bob Freedman, whose 
writing for the orchestra seems to bef 
giving it a new tack. 

In its Roulette LP and at New: 
port, the Pomeroy band didn’t sound 
at all experimental or even particu: 
larly as “far out” as, say, the Ray 
McKinley band when Eddie Sauter 
was writing for it. 

As for Pomeroy’s band becoming 
a factor in the music business . . . i! 
already is a factor in the band bus: 
ness. Its importance to the band 
business has been, and is, in the work 
it’s doing on a regional basis. 

Pomeroy’s band has given many) 
other regional bands a course to fol: 
low. In addition, it has created 4 
healthy respect for Boston’s mus: 
cians among jazzmen_ passing 
through that city. 

When Buchanan claims it appeals 
only to a handful, he is writing with 
out basis in fact. Pomeroy’s band ap: 
pealed to more than a handful when 
it played two weeks at Birdland last 
summer. Its LP made the Down Beat 
jazz best-seller list not too long ago. 
And The Billboard declared in print 
that of the five big bands at New 
port, Pomeroy’s was the hit of the 
entire festival. 

I would say finally that if Marshall 
Brown and Herb Pomeroy believe in 
what they are doing, they should sta) 
with it and disregard the yammering 
of the critics. 


— 
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Recommended 





havds; Later, and the title tune of 


Mi ss Staton’s first Capitol album, The Late, 


Late Show. Toots Thielmans, Emil Rich- 
ards, and the leader get off some good 
solos with congero Armando Peraza gen- 
erating some Cuban excitement in Senor. 


Fo. a good example of Miss Staton’s 
power, Uy Confessin’ the Blues. Her other 
songs are I’m Lejt with the Blues in My 
Heart; In the Night; IT Hear Music; The 
Thvill Is Gone, and I'd Love to Make Love 


to You. 


Strongly recommended. (J.A.T.) 


CATERINA VALENTI 


A Toast to the Girls (Decca DL 8755) 
contains 12 tunes made popular by girl 
singers, including Doris Day (Secret Love), 
Dinah Shore (Yes, My Darling Daughter), 
Jeri Southern (You'd Better Go Now), Judy 
Garland (Over the Rainbow), Ella Fitzger- 
ald (Stairway to the Stars), Sara Vaughan 
(Tenderly), and Billie Holiday (Them 
There Eyes). 

The backing is by Kurt Edelhagen’s 
bristling big band, featuring pianist Fran 
cis Coppieters, clarinetist’ Silvio Francesco 
her brother), and trumpeter Dusko Goj- 


international jazz band at the Newport 
Jazz Festival.) 

The treatment is largely a delightful put- 
on of the tunes, and this is something 
Caterina does very well. The countdown 
to Secret Love, for instance, is a delightfully 
zany touch. There’s a lot of natural humor 
here, and some fine singing, too. She has a 
control and steadiness much improved ovei 
previous LPs, on which she sometimes 
tended to shrillness. 

Coppieters sparkles on his bits, and Goj 
kovic has some tasty muted work on Golden 
Earrings. (D.C) | 


LEE WILEY 


A Touch of the Blues (RCA Victor LPM 
1566) is Miss Wiley’s latest recording ven- 
tute. Backed by a New York studio band 
headed by trumpeter Billy Butterfield, she 
glides and slips through a dozen tunes asso- 
ciated with a blue mood, as it is commonly 
Known in this country. 

Despite a general lack of 12-bar blues 
patterns, Miss Wiley manages to communi- 
cate the essential feeling, within frame- 
works provided by Al Cohn and Bill Fine- 
gan, who arranged the material. 

There are such venerable specimens as 
Memphis Blues; Ace in the Hole; My Mel- 
ancholy Baby; A Hundred Years from To- 
day; Maybe You’ll Be There; Make Believe, 
and six others. 

Miss Wiley, with an appeal reminiscent 
of that of Texas Guinan, manages to pro- 
ject knowingly. This basic appeal—almost 
out of F, Scott Fitzgerald—allows her to 
maintain her domain without being forced 
to struggle to increase her audience. She 
phrases attractively and continues to be 
Lee Wiley, of some value in itself. (D.G.) 
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film flam 


HM One of the goofiest yarns we've 

run across in many moons fell into 

our lap recently on a visit toa record- 

ing session for Sam Goldwyn’s Porgy 
And Bess, a verit- 
able horn-of-plen- 
ty these days for 
a newshungry 
scribe. 

On hand was 
just about every 
movietown drum- 
mer on call for 
motion picture 
work. In the con- 
trol booth was 
music supervisor 

Andre Previn charged with oversee- 
ing the recording of sundry sound 
effects. Lest you, dear reader, labor 
under the delusion that a job such as 
Previn’s is all sharps and flats, a 
keener appreciation of his chores 
may be gleaned from the following 
breakdown of the “orchestral” in- 
strumentation: 

Shelly Manne: Soft broom, bounc- 


By John Tynan 


ing ball, and vegetable chopping 
block. 

Mel Lewis: Saw, board, and shoes. 

Milt Holland: Hand broom and 

rope. 

Roy Harte: Sledge hammer, rope, 
and garbage can. 

Alvin Stoller: Pot and shoes. 

Bill Kraft: Knife sharpener. 

Frank Flynn: Towel and sheet. 

Larry Bunker: Egg beater, bowl 
and hammer. 

Lou Singer: Washboard and wa- 
ter. 

Tom Romersa: Washtub and ham- 

mer. 

Johnny Boudreau: Pillow and rug 
beater. 

Dave Grupp: Whiskey bottle. 

Competition for solo spots, as one 
may imagine, was the keenest 
amongst these virtuosi. Star soloist 
was Mel Lewis who really blew up a 
storm with saw and board. He got so 
carried away, however, that he al- 
most blew the whole bit by nearly 
sawing the board in two. 


At the session’s close, an exhaust 
Andre Previn muttered happily, 
“The sight of Larry Bunker wih 
beard and dark glasses in the contr 
booth listening to the click track an( 
beating an eggbeater into a bow! wa 
— well, what can I say?” 

As for us, we'll take Dave Grupp\ 
gig any day. 

* * * 

SCREEN SCENE: Here’s an inf 
stance where the term “underscore’ 
doesn't seem to fit. Cellist-composer) 
Fred Katz has completed the music} 
for an “art film,” T For Tumble.” 
weed, which Jim Levinthal is pro. 
ducing for the Camera Eye organiza. 
tion. The picture is completely san; 
dialog. What a ball for a movie com. 
poser! Recording the music werj 
such west coasters as Buddy Collette 
Larry Bunker, Paul Horn, Johnn 
T. Williams, Billy Bean, and Vinc 
De Rosa. 


* * * 


On the heels of clefting four song; 
for George Pal’s tom thumb, Peggy 
Lee now is set to write some ditties 
for Pal’s forthcoming The Brother 
Grimm and Time Machine. With 
the song-writing business so good, 
who needs nitery work? "3 


NOW-the COMPLETE RANGE 
of OPEN PIPE VOICES! 


tems 


W.T. ARMSTRONG COMPANY 
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Cole Porter 


points in the plot where music will 
fit most logically and most effective- 
ly. My job is to introduce variety by 
means of changes of tempo, of feel- 
ing, and mood. Without such varie- 
ty, the audience would probably go 
to sleep.” 


While most of the newer musicals 
have become more “serious,” Porter 
sticks to his brand of show, which 
is lighthearted. In this he sticks to 
the conventional tack. But he takes 
unconventional risks musically and 
lyrically. In Begin the Beguine, he 
wrote one of the longest songs (108 
measures) ever to become a top song 
hit. It rates among the top five 
among pop music standards. And 
he is willing and able to take the 
most conventional, hack lyrics, and 
still make them sing in his own deb- 
onair way. 


Composer Arthur Schwartz points 
out that there are “3,000 songs with 
the title, 7 Love You. Yet Cole took 
the title and made a big hit out of 
it in his show, Mexican Hayride.” 


Porter is a highly trained com- 
poser, well-grounded in the classics, 
and a brilliant pianist. As a lyricist, 
he’s a deity in the Tin Pan Alley 
sky. Deft as he is, Porter is careful 
not to cut himself off from the pub- 
lic with too many “inside” sophisti- 
cated images. He guards against 
being too special, which is the trade- 
mark of much of the “special ma- 
terial” that is heard in New York's 
east side ‘‘boites.” 

As he puts it: “You can’t serve 
dramatic fare that is the equivalent 
of truffled foi de gras and quail in 
aspic and hope for wide appeal.” 


A Broadway show writer mainly, 
he tries to write songs to fit the mood 
and action of a given story-line. But 
he’s also hawk-like in his devotion 
to details of orchestration, chore- 
ography, direction, and the singing 
of his songs. 


In Boston during the out-of-town 
tryout of Leave It To Me, Mary 
Martin was grabbing some sleep 
when the phone rang at 4 a.m. A 
voice said: “Mary, I couldn't hear 
the word ‘maul’ in the verse. Let’s 
get the /’s out.” 

It was Cole Porter reminding her 
that in the verse of the song which 
made her a star, My Heart Belongs 
To Daddy, she was a little amiss in 
the projection of an “I” in the verse. 

Since the '20s when Porter hired 
expatriate jazz musicians to play at 
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lavish soirees held in Italy, France, 
and other haunts of the F. Scott 
Fitzgerald set, he has been fond of 
jazz. Recently, he got a big kick out 
of Louis Armstrong in High Society. 
And, of course, he is “very happy” 
with Ella Fitzgerald and the Cole 
Porter Songbook. Since being re- 
leased by Verve two years ago, the 
Fitzgerald set has been a_ steady 
seller. 


Sometimes, however, his songs 
have led to trouble. Drummer Ray 
Bauduc has claimed that once the 
Dorsey brothers broke up their band 
over what tempo to play Night and 
Day. Another of Porter’s songs fig- 
ured in the revolutionary jazz ex- 
perimenting of a young trumpeter 
who began his rise to fame in the 
early ’40s. It was Dizzy Gillespie, of 
course, who began amazing custom- 
ers with his variants of Cole Porter's 
haunting What Is This Thing 
Called Love. 


However, Porter is not basically 
formed by jazz. He brings his own 
distinctive, glossy flavor to whatever 
he works on. A musical stylist, he 
is a master of intriguing, insinuat- 
ing rhythms, sophisticated harmo- 
nies, and strong, powerful melodies. 
He’s done every song-type beauti- 
fully. He can be simple (You'd Be 
So Nice To Come Home To), tor- 
ridly romantic (Night and Day), 
write comedy (Be A Clown), don 
a ten-gallon hat (Don’t Fence Me 
In) , or be mock-sentimental (Friend- 
ship). He can even be folk-y as he 
was with True Love which he did 
for High Society and which went to 
the top of the hit parade in 1956. 


And, of course, he can be suave. 
In You're The Top, the laundry- 
list-type song he does so well, Porter 
weaves in references to the de luxe 
world he moves about in. In this 
love song he stitches in allusions to 
the Louvre museum, Henri Bendel, 
Napoleon brandy, a Waldorf salad, 
an O'Neill drama, camembert cheese, 
and a symphony by Strauss. Some- 
where, a reference to Coney Island 
intrudes, but chances are that he’s 
never been there, and this is Por- 
ter’s concession to the outside world 
of the 9-5 day-people. 


Oddly enough, the Chaucer of 
the Chambord set was born June 
9, 1893, on a farm in Peru, Ind. On 
the banks of the Wabash, Peru is 
70 miles north of Indianapolis, and 
was once winter headquarters for 
the circuses. Porter attended grade 
school there. He went to Yale in 
1913, and while there he wrote sev- 
eral football songs and helped pre- 


pare university musicals, but enter. 
tained no serious thought of musi 
as a career. In 1914, he switched ty 
Harvard to study law. After a yea 
of study, he transferred to the musi 
school. His first show, See Americ 
First, a musical revue produced in 
1916, was a flop and only ran two 
weeks. 

The Dramatic Mirror wrote: “The 
lyrics are studiously copied after the 
W. S. Gilbertian pattern, with long 


complicated rhythmic effects. The} 
music, however, gives the impression | 


that its composer after the first half- 


hour gave up the task of recreating | 








a Sullivan atmosphere, preferring to | 


seek his inspiration in our own 
George Cohan.” 


Shocked by the closing of the 
show and the reviews, Porter ran 
off and joined the French Foreign 
Legion. After World 
which he served, Porter became a 
lively figure in Europe’s internation- 
al set. His first hit was the 1919 pro- 


duction, Hitchy-Koo, which had hisf 


it 


first song hit, Jn An Old Fashioned 


War I, inf 
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Garden. The song was inspired by§ 
just such a garden in his home-town§ 


of Peru, Ind. 


Now at 65, Porter finds himsel! 


world-famous. His songs are known] 


and loved. He has shown that the 
three minute song-form can_ yield 
superb melodies, interesting 


rhythms, wit, and invention. His 
“standards” are 20th century alt- 


songs. 


However, Porter is concentrating 
on the future. His immediate plan 
is to get stronger, and to learn t 
walk skillfully. After a period ol 
convalescence, he will write a Broad: 
way show or Hollywood film. 


This will be good news. 





Ernie Wilkins 


He got a letter from British band: 
leader Ted Heath asking for ar 
rangements on Way Down Yonder 
in New Orleans and Carolina in the 
Morning. 


“I didn’t know at first what | 
could do with the tunes,” Wilkins 
recalled, “and how I should write 
for that band. But I got to work, 
and they turned out pretty well. 
They really surprised me. I didn't 
give them (the band) any special 
directions. Just the tempo and an 
occasional note to watch dynamics. 
I didn’t really have to do that be 
cause that band knows dynamics. 
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Pwrite it,” 


They played them better than I ever 
dreamed they could.” For this rea- 
son, Wilkins hopes to write for 
Harry Arnold’s band in Sweden — 
a band with musicianship and dis- 
cipling similar to Heath’s. 

The creative processes of an ar- 
range! differ from man to man. Wil- 
kins said he usually devotes a lot of 
time to head work before actually 
setting anything down on_ paper. 
Generally, he said, he justs sits a 
while at first. Then he may doodle 
on the piano, trying to think of a 
melody or a riff. Then he tries for a 
theme. Before he even starts to 
write, he hopes to hear the entire 
arrangement In his mind. After that, 
he will start writing. But the prod- 
uct, he said, may vary a good deal 
from what he had in mind origi- 
nally. 


“What sounded good at first 
might sound a little tired when I 
he said. “But I find it’s 
always best to put down what I 
heard first. Once I've started, I like 
to work right through, but most 
times I have to stop and pick it up 
the next day.” 


Pop writing, though, is different 
— and easier. In writing for such 
singers as Patti Page, Sarah 
Vaughan, Dinah Washington (in 
addition to some television work) , 
he said, it isn’t necessary to try to 
compose. And this makes it simplet 
than jazz writing. 


“You do have to make interesting 
backgrounds for vocalists,” he said, 
“and sometimes you have to do 
something a pop a&r man thinks 
will sell, or throw in a gimmick.” 
For a pop session, he generally goes 
over the line with the vocalist, gets 
the keys right, and works out end- 
ings. 


“For one of Sarah’s Mercury al- 
bums, I worked in New York while 
she was in Cuba,” he said. “I picked 
her keys and worked out endings I 
thought would suit her. It (Sarah 
Vaughan in the Land of Hi-Fi) 
turned out fine. All she had to was 
sight-read, and she wailed. Too 
often, though, a singer doesn’t read, 
and you can get hung up unless 
you've worked it with them before- 
hand.” 

Wilkins recalls the kick he got 
watching dancers on a_ television 
show last year work to his music, 
and he said he would like to do a lot 
more of that kind of writing. That 


show was the one on which Basie 
appeared, as a guest on Julius La- 


Rosa’s summer subbing for Perry 
Como. 





TOP DRUMMERS 


are switching to the 
NEW cel with the NEW SOUND 


6 ee RA 


Roy Harte, president of the Drum City School of Percussion, is 
‘presently with the Coast to Coast Tennessee Ernie TV-shows and? 
the Hollywood NBC staff orchestra. 

“My new LEEDY drums with the NEW SOUND and STICK 

SAVER hoops are the greatest’’—Roy Harte. 
Send 10c in coin or M.O. for pictures of your 
favorite Leedy drummer. 
Send for your Leedy catalogue today! 


the new LEEDY 

STICK SAVER 

triple flanged 

counter hoop now supplied 
on all professional model 
snpite drums and tom toms 


cody DRUM CO. 2249 Wayne Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











LAWRENCE WELK 


STARTING JUNIOR DANCE ORCHESTRA 
TO BE PRESENTED ON TELEVISION 


Applicants please submit full information, 
with pictures, tapes or recordings to: 


JUNIOR DANCE ORCHESTRA 


2623 Santa Monica Bivd. Santa Monica, Calif. 


Phone: EXbrook 4-1464 
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See Down Beat’s New 


September 18th Issue 
on Sale September 4 
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No two ways about it. 
You play your best on a 


Dossorn. 


World's finest brasses. 








woutp YOU PAY $1.50 


To be able to write all your own arrange- 
ments without even using a piano. 

@ To know the 4-part harmony of every chord of 
music for all Eb, Bb, & C instruments at the 
same time. 

@ For a complete course on arranging. 

@ To be able to instantly transpose any song to 
any other key. 

THE LIGHTNING ARRANGER 

Is the only musical device in the world that WILL 

DO ALL THIS! Terrific for Musicians, Songwriters, 

Arrangers, Singers, Teachers and Beginners. Small 

enough to carry in your pocket. 

sauna bed — Local Music Dealer 
nd remittance to: 


LIGHTNING ARRANGER CO. 
2929 Chew St., Allentown, Pa. 


Money refunded if not satisfied. 


Prestboord $1.50 Lifetime Plastic $3.00 
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Woodwind Studio 

Fall Registration 

@ Breath Control 

@ Jazz Training 

© Sight Reading, etc. 

Sax, Clarinet, Flute only 

ALLAN KIMMEL WY 1-1793 

Bronx, New York 
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Incidents such as this have rein- 
forced Wilkins’ confidence in his 
abilities, and this confidence is lead- 
ing him _ perceptibly into newer 
fields, of which TV writing is but 
one. 

He has done some small-group 
writing .. . for Jimmy Cleveland on 
EmArcy, for Sonny Rollins on 
M-G-M, for Hal McKusick on Coral. 
And Norman Granz, Ernie said, i 
ready to let him record an LP of his 
own when he feels he is ready for it. 
It is for this date that Wilkins hopes 
he can finish that extended jazz 
piece. 

He'd like also to 
some a&r work, where, in the last 
few years, he said, he has “seen so 
much to be desired” that he thinks 
he, as a musician, can perform a 
needed service in “getting a good 
recording and the best possible 
sound.” 

Woven in with 
tions, however, is another that Ernie 
cheerfully admits “probably is a 
little upside down.” He said he’s 
just as crazy as the rest of them — 
“I'd like to have my own band one 
day. Maybe not even a permanent 
thing, but one to play the jazz clubs 
and make some record dates.’ 

With a future that 
Wilkins can look back, as can other 
composers and arrangers, to those 
times when he has been burned too 
often with regard to his music. Par- 
tially consequence of this, he 
now has his own publishing firm 
and rides close herd on his works 
and the income from them. 


take a shot at 


all these ambi- 


is hopeful, 


as a 


“Lots of times I'd lose tunes o1 
not get a straight count with other 
companies,” he said. “And _ they'd 
never do anything with the tunes. 
They'd never put out sheet music 
. . . they'd never promote.” So now 
Wilkins these things himself, 
to make certain that proper royal- 
ties are collected and, more impor- 
tant perhaps, to make certain that 
the tunes don’t die immediately 
after being recorded. . 

“Now,” he said, “kids in a high 
school band can play the tune if 
they like it and they want it. It’s 
available.” 


does 


Another thing he has found from 
unfortunate experience is that “a 
lot of people hate to pay an ar- 
ranger after he’s finished his work. 
That's one of my biggest gripes.”’ 

He much trouble 
but there 


has had 
companies, 


never 
with record 
have been  hassels with leaders, 
singers, and acts, he said, adding, 
“They always say you charge too 
much.” 


These distressing experiences 
aside, Wilkins envisions more fe. 
warding days. He’d like to do some 
more studying, and in this line said 
he thinks the Lenox School of Jan 


in Massachusetts, is important to 
music. He’s set aside some time this 
year, he added, to go there “just to 


see what's going on.” 





Al Cohn 


learned by 
first few things I 
many effects 
much into it.” 
The most recent examples of 
Cohn’s string writing is on an RCA 
Victor LP, From My Heart, teatu:. 
ing Tony Perkins singing with Ur 
bie Green’s band, augmented by 
12 strings. . 
‘The strings were added at the 
last minute,’ Cohn said, “‘and that 
presented some new problems. We 
already had eight brass, and _ there 
was no doubles in the reeds. I had 
to use mostly clarinets and call for 
subdued brass. And they can do a 
lot of the tuning down in the con- 
trol room, too.” 


also The 


too 
too 


my mistakes. 
did, I tried 
tried to get 


Cohn finds that he is doing a con- 
siderable amount of pop work in 
addition to his jazz and 
ranging. He also has done a bit of 
writing for commercials, plus some 
television work. 

TV writing pays well, he said, 
but you write pages and pages and 


pages, and it’s all over in three 
minutes. 
What Cohn would like to do in 


jazz now is work up a unified album, 
something he credits Jimmy Giuttre 
with being the first to accomplish- 
“you know, a jazz album with unity.” 


Cohn doubts that he has sufficient 
background at the moment to tackle 
anything like extended-form in jazz, 
but he does see a challenge in a&r 
work. “They (a&r men) have a lot 
to contend with from both. sides,” 
he said, indicating that some day he 
hopes to get into the fray. 

Every writer has some works in 
which he feels he has hit his stride. 
Cohn likes Nature Boy, done tor 
Bob Brookmeyer; Love Me or Leave 
Me, for Maynard Ferguson, and 
some of the arrangements in his Mr. 


Music LP on Victor. 
“It seems that most of the ar- 
rangers today are older fellows,” he 


said. “It doesn’t seem to be a young 
man’s game. Except, maybe, for 
Michel LeGrand, Andre Previn, and 


band. ar- 
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guys who have been around 15 or 
9) years and been with bands. Men 
like Gil Evans, Ralph Burns, Lennie 
Hayton... 

“The way of doing things has 
changed, too. Years ago, we would 
play a session from start to end. And 
the guys would play all through. 
Now they'll holler that they've got 
three other dates that day and have 
to save their chops. Before we would 
get a chance to play charts and 
know them. Now you have to re- 
hearse at a session.” 

Cohn has earned respect as an in- 
strumentalist as well as an arranger 
and recalls, “I started playing piano 
at the age of 6, but I didn’t like all 
the practicing. When I was about 
12, | heard Benny Goodman and 
wanted a clarinet. I played it about 
two years. Then I heard Lester 
Young. I wanted a sax and my 
mother indulged me. 

“The tenor certainly isn’t easy to 
get around on. The alto is easier. 
And the baritone is a more dynamic 
Instrument, 


“But the tenor is closer to the 
range of the human voice. I guess 
that’s one of the reasons I like it so 
well.” 


Marty Paich 


signment he also functioned as con- 
ductor-arranger for Miss Dandridge’s 
club and theater appearances. 

“That,” said Paich, “was my last 
trip out of town—period.” 

A forthcoming album, felt by 
Paich to be of particular interest, is 
due for release soon on Cadence. It 
will be an all-instrumental record, 
and he did all the arranging, plus 
the composition of one original for 
the date. 


But what he feels to be the inter- 
esting thing about the album is that 
the scoring, instead of being for con- 
ventional brass and saxes, is for 
three trumpets and two trombones, 
with a small group in front consist- 
ing of rhythm section, trumpet, ten- 
or, baritone, alto, and valve trom- 
bone. 


“I found this setup most flexible,” 
he said, “and it gave me an oppor- 
tunity to experiment with what 
amounts to a new jazz orchestral 
idea. Came off very satisfactorily, 
too.” 

In addition to Marty’s many ar- 
rangements in the book of the Dave 
Pell octet (featured by the Pell 
group on about five albums for vari- 
ous labels), he has arrangements 


being played by Stan Kenton, Les 
Brown, and Count Basie. (‘Basie 
has two originals of mine, and I 
don’t even know their titles!’’) 

Last year, when he was appointed 
music director of Mode Records— 
a West coast concern rather quiescent 
of late—he supervised and played on 
a conglomeration of dates. These al- 
bums are expected to appear on 
supermarket racks before long. 

Harking back to his years of study 
in the Los Angeles Conservatory of 
Music under Mario Castelnuovo-Te- 
desco, whence he emerged with bac- 
calaureate and masters degrees in 
composition, Paich today has but 
one recommendation to the young 
musician: 

“Keep playing and studying al- 
ways. This is the only way to pro- 
gress. Whether in jazz or classical, 
study. There’s no other way.” 


Johnny Mandel 


legitimate underscore in the entire 
picture.” 

Instrumental combinations em- 
ployed by Mandel in recording the 
soundtrack ranged from “ one 
man to 30. And there are no strings 
used at all. The emphasis mainly is 
on a smaller sound rather than on 
the usual big orchestral sound. See, 
my idea is to get away from the big 
orchestra soundtrack cliche. Espe- 
cially because of the nature of this 
picture, I wanted a more personal 
effect in the music.” 


He smiled a little self-consciously 
and summed up: “Guess you could 
call it a stripped-clean effect.” 

On the stroll back to the San Fran- 
cisco “dive,”” Mandel turned to the 
future of jazz in motion pictures, 
admitting that “some pictures just 
wouldn’t adapt to a jazz underscore, 
of course — period films, westerns, 
foreign locales, and so on. Obviously 
jazz wouldn't fit there. Other than 
these exceptions, though, jazz is 
adaptable to far broader usage than 
it’s had in the past.” 

“No kind of jazz,” he added, 
“period or anything else, should be 
excluded when a musical characteri- 
zation is called for. A gamut such as 
films provide you gives you an awful 
lot to work with.” 

Mandel called jazz probably “the 
most all-encompassing type of music” 
and for that reason he said he feels 
its usage in films should not be re- 
stricted to associations with delin- 
quency, crime, or tensions of the 
more sordid aspects and settings of 
American life. 
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Kansas City Area 


ED SMITH QUINTET 
Glen Painter's 
K.C. BLUE NOTE 
Six Nights — Dancing Every Night 
1115 E. Armour Bivd. cor. Troost & Armour 
VAlentine 1-9846 








Los Angeles Area 


HOWARD RUMSEY'S 
Lighthouse All-Stars 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 
Hermosa Beach 
Top Modern Jazz Names in Concert 


MODERN CREATIVE SOUNDS IN STEREO 
at GEORGIA LEE’S CAPRICE 
FREDDIE GRUBER TRIO 
with BOB DOROUGH & BEN TUCKER 
3510 N. Peck Rd., El Monte—from 9:30 p.m. 


JAZZ CABARET 
*® Top Jazz Names Always * 
Jazz International Every Thursday 
5510 Hollywood Bivd. (at Western) 
No Admission — HO 4-8446 — No Cover 














San Francisco Area 
JAM SESSION 





**Known the World Over"’ 
1690 Post St. San Francisco 
World-Pacific Recording Artists 
THE MASTERSOUNDS 
nightly at 
JAZZ WORKSHOP 
DOuglass 2-9246 











473 Broadway 








OF AMERICA 
Bud Brisbois, 


Minneapolis, 
Minn. says: 
“Never have I 
learned more 
and gained so 
much experi- 
ence in so 
short a_ time 
as I have at 
WESTLAKE.” 
. Bud was solo 
. trumpet in 
} Edina High 
=’ School Band, 
a State music 
contest winner 
and attended the University of Min- 
nesota for 2 yrs. before starting his 
professional career education at WEST- 
LAKE 

Bud Brisbois is now with the Stan Ken- 
ton Band, presently on tour. 


Send for free catalog, 2 yr. diploma and 4 yr. 
degree courses, tuition includes 2 private lessons 












per week. 
Daily band and combo, dorms, approved for 
vets, payment plan, 3 starting semesters— 
D SPRING, SUMMER, FALL. 
‘ rrr TTT Trier) 
‘ 
: WESTLAKE COLLEGE OF MUSIC ' 
* 7190 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Cal. DB9458 ! 
Esk Se<chneewseesehénedecubuced ee ; 
‘ 
PRS 6 ota lees sews Sob beeen inane : 
¢ MGGOSS... 1... cece e ee ee ence sncencccsccnccnnes . 
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Strictly Ad Lib 


Gene Cherico, Frank Rehak, Billy 
Fair, Larry Boyle, Dolph Castelano, 
John Lee, and Dick Sheridan did a 
concert at Veterans hospital for 
drummer Mel Zelman, who was in- 
jured while with the Eberle band. 
Zelman, nearly fully recovered, is 
expected to be discharged from the 
hospital in the fall . . . Max Roach 
was in residence at Small’s until 
leaving for the School of Jazz in 
Lenox, Mass., in mid-August. Roach 
was scheduled to record his appear- 
ance with Harold Farberman’s per- 
cussion ensemble at Lenox for Em- 
Arcy on Aug. 17 Jay Chasin is 
working with his trio at Fleming's 
bar, Laurelton, N. Y., on weekends 
John C howning’ s Collegiates are 
at the C’est La Vie in Philadelphia 
; Pearl Bailey was elected to 
ASCAP .. . Russell Sanjek, director 
of special projects for BMI, did two 
lectures on jazz, illustrated by rec- 
ords, at the Boathouse forum of the 
Silver Bay Associates early in August 
. . . Columbia signed Les Paul and 
Mary Ford Gerry Mulligan 
didn’t make the European trip with 
the Newport Jazz festival interna- 
tional band. He and the group did 
some weekends at Jazz in the Round 
in the Sheridan Square Playhouse in 
Greenwich Village . . . George Wein 
was scheduled to play with a group 
including Vic Dickenson, Buck Clay- 
ton, Sidney Bechet, and = Sarah 
Vaughan at the Brussels World's fair 
in Belgium early in August . Sax 
man Tony Graye and his trio are at 
the Mallard cafe in Yonkers. 


Chicago 


JAZZ, CHICAGO-STYLE: Lionel 
Hampton’s brass section is doing its 
best to shatter all the glasses in the 
Blue Note these evenings, but owner 
Frank Holzfeind is refraining from 
ordering paper cups. Hampton and 
crew will be in frantic form until 
Sept. 17, when calm invades the Blue 
Note in the form of the Modern Jazz 
Quartet and singer Chris Connor . . . 
Joe Bushkin is at the London House 
piano these evenings. Jonah Jones 
will lead his quartet back to the 
London House for the first 26 days 
in October Peggy King is at 
Mister Kelly’s. Mort Sahl returns to 
disect the philosophies of all men on 
Sept. 8 for a month long stay. June 
Christy returns to Kelly’s on Oct. 13 
for three weeks . . . Dizzy Gillespie, 
one of the rare individualists in jazz, 
is at the Preview lounge. Franz Jack- 
son’s Dixieland group continues at 
the Preview on Monday and Tues- 











day evenings and at the Red Any 
on weekends . . . Georg Bruniis, }jj 
trombone, his handy tumbler, an 
his assortment of anecdotes, contin) 






to: fill the 1111 club on Bryn May 3c PE 
5 Dixieland still reigns at Jan 

Ltd. Frank D’Rone continy Rem 
at Dante's Inferno on W. Huron & Coun 


Johnnie Pate’s trio is at the Marj 
Gras on Rush St. on Thursday, fy 


day, and Saturday evenings . ,.§ 
Trombonist-pianist Dave Reming “4 or 
ton’s Dixieland group is building g hart, aD 


life-long job at the Wagon Wheel jj) smatt Ba! 


arrang¢ 
Rockton Lil Armstrong an@ = shythm 
singer Osborne Smith are at thi ees 
. ° ° ttsfc 
Golden Lion inn of the Sherial scaaas 
Plaza hotel Gene . 


Esposito’) ner, 5 
rhythm section, featuring Joe Dale qusic cor 




















and singer Lee Loving, is at home °! “Cc 
the Town Casino on ganged = = 
noons, from 3:30 to 8:30 p. 1 
Pianist Billy Taylor was slved aug GAINS 
achievement award by University (J Tuxedo 
Chicago fraternity Kappa Alpha )\ — 
during his recent Sutherland loung Paeul, 
booking. The award was for his com (<>. _)" 
tribution as co-ordinator and star Smith, 
the NBC-TV series, The Subject iM && jc: 
Jazz. Calit 
USED WH 
The Salt City Five, after a rollidf) 3:erps 
ing time at the Club Laurel, movgj—— 
on to the Brass Rail in Milwauk : 
. Bob Owens quartet has returne a 
to the Coral Key on Skokie highwi} (56... 
for an indefinite Friday-and-Saturdi} Feo 
stay. The group has Owens, pian@} examin: 
Jack Check, guitar; Bob Schnetza ““™ 
bass and vocals, and Carol Marci MING 
vocals . . . Jimmy Ille’s group is a egg 
the Abstract lounge on W. Fullerto amen 
St. on Wednesday, Friday, Saturdayf poems: 
and Sunday evenings, and on th {0°Y. 
Monday-Tuesday shift at the Bra joemscs 
Rail Eddie Higgins’ trio co manent 
tinues at the London House on thf ——— 
Monday-Tuesday bill. "ne 
copy; $ 
ADDED NOTES: The _ Treniesg ttarn pi 
invade the Black Orchid on Sept. } TAFAYE 
for a_ three-week visit. Jonathalf} susiness 
Winters, the man of many sound pample 
returns to the Orchid on Sept. 2th New car 
remaining through Oct. 9 USB eaters 
Zsa Gabor, whose talents are varielB {hy°:° 
headlines the Chez Paree show ae 
George Gobel is set to return to th 
Empire room of the Palmer Hou § (5 
on Aug. 28 for two weeks. Gog! sive, F 
Grant and Billy DeWolfe will be # ; 
the Empire room Sept. 11-24, vit 
Jose Greco’s group set to follow .. 4 Clarin 
Singer Lurlean Hunter, comic Lent\ om i 
Bruce, and the Ramsey Lewis ti(f-—-—— 
provide the entertainment at the 
new Cloister inn . Calypso rule 
at the Blue Angel . Dick Shor): 
percussion group, recently recorded 
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Classified Ads 


30c PER WORD—MINIMUM CHARGE $4.50 


DEADLINE: 20 days prior to 
“on sale” date of issue. 
Remittance must accompany copy 
Count Name, Address, City and State 
Box Number Service, 50c Extra 











oO is at the Manji 








1 Thursday, fy 
» Tl 

sh ARRANGEMENTS 
ave ing - PELLSTYLED ) ARRANGEMENTS for trumpet, 
Dave Remin . or, trombone, bary-alto, rhythm. B.  Eber- 
up is building § hart P.O. Box 323, East Lansing, Michig an. 
W agon W heel j It SMALL L BANDS!! Smooth, danceable, full sounding 


arrangements for Trumpet, Alto, Tenor, plus 
Armstrong ane rhythm and Trumpet, Tenor, Trombone plus 
nith are at th tythn 








Arranging Service, 24 Lincoln Ave., 





of th st Pittsford, New York. 

( » one 

a revi Saetano ARRANGEMENTS. 7c cach. Ze: Meiss- 
Gene Esposito'} ner, 5015 Biloxi, North Hollywood alif. 





turing Joe Dale ee COPYING, songs transposed, arranging and 
orche strating, George Rogers, 4474 So, Oaken- 














u " 
ng, ps “4 al wald, Chicago 15, Illinois 
an unday a ley 
» 8:30 p. FOR SALE 

MBBARGAINS — Orchestra Coats. Single-breasted 

= as given “ lvorys all sizes $5.00. Blues, Maroons $6.00. 
by University 4 Tuxedo Trousers $3.00. Free Lists. Wallace, 

: ' 2453 N. Halsted, Chicago. 





Kappa Alpha }\ 
itherland loung 
1 was for his co 
nator and star 


, The Subject | 


JAZZ, A Quarterly of American Music;  tradi- 
tional, mainstream and modern. Reviews, arti- 
cles, full jazz LP listing for each quarter. 
Contributors: M. Williams, R. Hadlock, C. E. 
Smith, G. Frazier, R. Russell, R. J. Gleason, 
etc. First issue October 1958. Subscribe now. 
$3. per year. 2110 Haste Street, Berkeley 4, 





USED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE BREASTED 
$5. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4. KALE UNIFORMS, 1210 
JEFFERSON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


23,000 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES, PARODIES, 
ROUTINES, SIGHT-BITS. 1700 PAGES! FREE CATA- 
LOG, WRITE: ORBEN PUBLICATIONS, 111 E. 
CARPENTER ST., VALLEY STREAM, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED for songs. Send words for free 
examination. Records made. Five Star Music 
Masters, 307 Beacon Building, Boston, Mass. 


e, after a rollid 
b Laurel, move 
il in Milwauke 
rtet has returne 
| Skokie highws 
day-and-Saturd: 
s Owens, piani 
- Bob Schnetzel 
a $ SWING PIANO-BY MAIL. 30 self-teaching lessons 
te Carol Marc! $3.00; (samples) over fifty publications. Phil 
[lle’s group 1S a Breton Publications, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, 
re ebr. 
on W. Fullerto 
a ‘ SONGWRITERS, protect your. ideas! Hold all songs 
Friday, Saturda poems! Write for safe, correct procedure. 
ee 7 SONG SERVIC E, Dept. DB, 333 West 56th 
gs, and on th oNew York 19, N.Y. 
aft at the Braff) sorms—sonGs NEEDED BY RECORDING ARTIST. 
iggins trio Col IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATION, ZEAL, P.O. BOX 
'— 152-DB, JACKSON HEIGHTS 72, NEW YORK. 
»n House on th . : — 
ll WRITE SONGS?? Read “‘Songwriter’s Review" maga 
zine. 1650-DB Broadway, New York 19, 25¢ 
copy; $2.50 year. 
: The Trenies LEARN PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRING AT HOME. 
‘ey < ‘ ITE KARL BARTENBACH, 1001 WELLS ST., 
rchid on Sept} taraverte, iNDIANA. 
Visit. Jonathalf} susiness CARDS for Musicians. 1,000 — $4.50. 
. 7 Se les. ) 5G 
yf many sounds amples. Polart Company, 20115 Goulburn Ave., 
































Detroit 5, Mich. 





lid on Sept. 2UR NEW CAR BUYERS: Knowledge is protection. You 
Oct. 9 z can’t be gypped by price packing if you know 
ca. F s * alers list price on cars and accessories. Save 


» to $300. on investment. Know best insurance 
aad hnancing. Send $1.00 and name of car. to: 
Leonard, Price Analyst, P.O. Box 1213, Birm- 


Ingham, Ala, 
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RECORDS 
e Palmer Hous tae 
: RARE JAZZ: Dance Bands, Dixie, Blues, Progres- 
vo weeks. Gog! sive. Free listings. Don Hofman, 1461 Burns, 
‘ e = Wichita, Kansas. 
Wolfe will be ai 
WANTED 





ept. 11--24, with 
et to follow ..: 
ter, comic Lenn! 
nsey Lewis tio 
ainment at. the 
. Calypso rules 

. Dick Shorys 
ecently recorded 


EUROPEAN COLLEGE ORCHESTRA in need of a B> 
Clarinet for student use. Please contact Bo 
60, Down Beat, 2001 S. Calumet Ave., Chi- 
cago 16, Illinois. 








READ AND USE 
DOWN BEAT CLASSIFIED ADS 
FOR BEST RESULTS 














by RCA Victor, is set for a road tour 
this fall, with emphasis on college 
concerts. 


Hollywood 
JAZZNOTES: Charlie Ventura is 
recuping from five fractured ribs 
suffered when he tripped and fell 
from the bandstand at Las Vegas’ 
Tropicana several weeks ago. Vido 


Musso subbed for Charlie on 
KABC-TV’s Stars Of Jazz Aug. 4 
show, leading Rudy Egan, piano; 


Bunky Jones, bass; Tony Di Nicola, 
drums, and Carl Fontana, trom- 
bone . A sideline to the jazz at 
the upcoming Monterey festival Oct. 
3, 4, and 5 will be a Sunday golf 
tournament between the musicians, 
press, directors, and advisory board. 
Interested golfers may send en- 
trance application and handicap to 
Allied Media, Inc., 380 Cannery 
Row, Monterey. Ray Brown and 
Sir Charles Thompson please note. 

Maria (Mrs. Nat) Cole has been 
appointed to the Democratic state 
central committee ... Jimmie Baker 
and Pete Robinson of KABC-TV's 
Stars Of Jazz are planning a jazz 
spectacular for network splash in 
November . Pianist Joe Albany's 
new trio includes bassist Bob Whit- 
lock and drummer Nick Martinis... 
The Count Basie band played the 
Hollywood Bowl Aug. 18. A South 
American tour is upcoming in the 
fall. While playing the Crescendo 
in July, the band cut an album for 
Capitol backing Nat Cole —sans 
Basie, natch. Gerry Wiggins subbed 
for the leader and John Anderson 
was added to the trumpet section. 
The LP is due out after the first 
of the year .. . Frank Sinatra, 
Sammy Davis Jr. and Dean Martin 
are reported combining bankrolls 
with a view to reopening Ciro’s, 
shuttered for months. Haven't they 
heard that place is jinxed? 

ADDED NOTES: Thanks to ef- 
forts of Jimmie Baker, — singers 
Ernestine Anderson and Pat Healy 
were booked into two beach clubs. 
Ernestine followed Ann Richards 
into the Jamaica Inn in Costa Mesa 
(just south of Newport) and Pat 
opened at the Vox, Balboa Isle. 
Ernestine is usually to be found 
making d.j. Tommy Bee’s Sunday 
afternoon Jazz Scene with Dexter 
Gordon et son cats at the Avant 
Gard . .. Ann Richards opened at 
Dean Martin’s Dino’s on the Strip 
with a new act and Bob Harrington 
on piano ... Steve Allen inked 
long pact with Dot. Steverino’s 
first for the coast label is due out 
in October . . . Curtis Counce’ re- 


cent gig with his quintet at S.F.’s 





FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 





506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDERULE. Four 
separate slide rules give all chords, 
transposition and scales at a glance 
Also 14 choices of harmonizing any 
melody note. Complete 75 





523—SELF-INSTRUCTION IN HARMONY 
499—HOW Ls CREATE YOUR OWN JAZZ 


$1.50 








CHORUSES ‘ $1.50 
52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELODIES $1.00 
04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITUTIONS - we 
959—SIGHT READING TECHNIQUE auee: ae 
= '—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC ......... .50 
6—HOW TO PLAY MODERN JAZZ $1.50 
365—AD LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1728 modern 
two-measure jazz phrases to fit all 
chords ‘aa z 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES...... -50 
371—MODERN BLUES STYLES a 
372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS ake. “ae 
47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAYING. 
Hundreds of improvisation patterns 
shown on all chords 
58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS... -50 
498—PLAYING BY CHORDS -50 
501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING $1.00 
997—HOW TO TRANSPOSE AT SIGHT $1.50 
524—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS $1.50 
FOR PIANO 
528—SELF-INSTRUCTION IN POPULAR PIANO. 
Complete Beginners Course 
492—PIANO INTROS, BREAKS, ENDINGS, 
RUN $1.50 


940—NEW CHORDS “FOR STANDARD HITS. 
Exciting different harmonizations $ 
a CHORD PROGRESSIONS = 


80—THE Bae CHORD STYLE 








$1 

88—MODE BLOCK CHORD PROGRES- 

SIONS. i> and exercises oe oe 
49—DESCENDING a a aches . 
904—ASCENDING PIANO R -50 
66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMONIZATIONS - 
354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. How to 

use fourth chords. 9th, 11th and 13th 

chords in modern jazz piano styling 75 
364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR MODERN 

PIANIST and how to apply them A 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS. Ad-lib 

jazz phrases to fit the most used chord 

progressions -50 
980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANIMENTS.... .50 
64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES... -50 
907—HOW TO REHARMONIZE SONGS 75 
10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 Professional 

runs on all chords $1.00 

FOR GUITAR 

500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR........ -50 
344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR.......... -50 
503—CHORD ROUTINES. The most used chord 

sequences as found in all popular music. 

bi ‘‘Formula’’ of all chord progres- 
362—GUITAR RAPA ee 75 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS...... .50 
42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram........$1.25 
982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS .......... -50 
367—UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS Py 
346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING FOR GUI- 

TAR. Modern double and triple string 

solo technique and how to apply it .75 








Minimum Order $1.00—Money Back Guarantee 





FREE CATALOG OF 500 PUBLICATIONS 





PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 
WALTER STUART music studio inc. 


Box 805-F, Union, New Jersey 














Bop Glasses 
$2.25 Pair 


Clear or 
Mma | Lenses 
(Men & Ladies) 
Case Fre Brown or Black Frames 
Hand Made Optical Frame Bop Glasses $3.50 
Bop & String TieS..........---..s--000 $1.00 ea. 
SEETON SALES CO. Dept. D 
1165 E. 14th St. Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 
C.0.D.'s accepted in U. S. only 
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Black Hawk boosted sales there of 
his Dooto LP, Exploring The Fu- 
ture . . . That forthcoming Harry 
Klusmeyer “special event’ men- 
tioned in Down Beat, Aug. 21, is 
called The Sports Car & Jazz Fes- 
tival, Daddy-O, at Redondo Beach 
high school auditorium Sept. 12, 
featuring Shelly Manne, Andre 
Previn, and Red Mitchell. 

NITERY NOTES: Rolf Ericson’s 
quintet continues at Terri Lester's 
Jazz Cellar where beer is now on 
tap. Operation was cut to Friday 
and Saturday eliminating Mike 
Davenport's Thursday Cellar Jazz 
Society . . . Jess Stacy found a new 
piano stool at Nicky’s Harlequin, 
224 §. Beverly Dr., BevHills . .. Jim 
Thornton's powerful verse is prov- 
ing to be a main attraction at 
Howard Lucraft’s Jazz International 
meets at Jazz Cabaret on Thurs- 
day eves. Whatever group happens 
to be onstand supplies the jazz 
background . . . The swap deal be- 
tween Hollywood’s Hotel Vermil- 
lion and Long Beach’s Lafayette 
has S. Manne traded for B. Shank 
weekends. 

Altoist Tony Ortega rejoined the 
Louis Rivera quartet, now at the 
Pigalle on Figueroa. Ortega was 
replaced in Paul Bley’s quintet at 
the Hillcrest by Montreal trumpeter 


Herbie Spanier . . . The Sid Levy 
quartet is back at Santa Barbara's 
Capri club with Sid on alto and 
flute; Dick Whittington, — piano; 
Jack Bruce, bass, and Billy Higgins, 
drums . . . Back in town from a 
stint in Reno, the Joyce Collins trio 
moved into the Slate Brothers club 
on La Cienega. Joyce is on piano, 
Don Greif, bass, and Gene Estes on 
vibes and drums . .. Drummer 
Artie Anton, a dry eyed veteran if 
ever there was one, cops out he 
actually looks forward to his nightly 
gig with the Henri Rose trio at the 
Strip’s Melody Room. Don Bagley 
is on bass and Rose is all over the 
piano . . . Les Elgart, who drew 
6,247 dancers to the Hollywood 
Palladium for his band’s first coast 
gig in three years, will be back 
again at the dancery August 22-23. 

DOTTED NOTES: Publicist- 
songsmith Addie Hanson clefted a 
blues ditty for Joe Williams called 
Baby, 'm With You ... Singer Pam 
Garner, who sailed through one of 
history's fastest auditions for Coral 
execs, was inked to a three-year pact 
by Paul Cohen. She’s at the Tiffany 
burleyque Sunday nights only. Make 
1t. 

San Francisco 
Bob Mielke is playing one night in 


Berkeley, one night at the Sail'p; 
San Francisco, and is considering j 
weekly spot on TV, using drumne 
Bill Young and Burt Bales on Piano, 
among others . . . Kid Ory und 
went surgery in late July, with coy 
plications that resulted in a call {q 
38 pints of blood, all donate 
promptly. Ory, now recovered, is g 
ing ahead with his new club . . . R; 
Charles appeared for one _ nigh 
almost without publicity, in the la 
week of July . . . Monterey Jar 
Festival (Oct. 3, 4, 5) is assured q 

Sidney Bechet’s appearance there, 


. Lenny Bruce, perhaps the hi 
pest comic around today, has cut aj 
LP for Fantasy . . . The Bay Ci 


Jazz Band is back at the Sail'n {0} 
one night a week . .. Homer Weld} 
once of the Castle Jazz Band and{ 
former NBC exec in L.A., is the ne 
drummer with Turk Murphy. Ju 
before joining Turk, Homer 
corded with the reunited Castle gay 
for Good Time Jazz... Ralph| 
Gleason, whose jazz column is no 
syndicated in six newspapers, Wi 
have the first issue of his jazz qui 
terly out in October . . . The cra 
U. of C. band, which drew raves : 
the Brussels fair, was followed by 1! 
Burlingame (Calif.) high — scho 
string orchestra Aug. 11-13. 

—dick hadlock 








NEW DIRECTIONS IN JAZZ PIANO—Page after 
page of interesting harmonic innovations, new 
styles and techniques to give fresh, modern ideas 
Se OO eS ere eee $1.25 
INNOVATIONS IN FULL CHORD TECHNIQUE— 
Don't let playing chords tie you up in knots. 
This complete book illustrates how Brubeck, 
Shearing, Tristano use the full chord technique 
—paraliel, block, whole tone, minor...... $1.25 


GEORGE SHEARING PLAYS LEONARD FEATHER 
From the latest recordings by this Giant of Jazz 
come these ultra modern Jazz stylings in Pro- 
Si Ske Se SUD a5 ces keses tsa we pat $1.25 
HAL SCHAEFER IN THE JAZZ WORK SHOP 

—6 brilliant piano transcriptions direct from 
his mew RCA Victor Album...............- $1.25 


CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS. VOLUME 1 & 2. 
—Theory made easy! Learn Popular, Modern, 
Chromatic, Deceptive, Substitute and ‘‘Blues*’ 
progressions so _ essential for the modern 
ee Reeser rere re $1.25 each 
DAVE BRUBECK’S PIANO WORKS — transcribed 
from his latest recordings so you can play them 
too. The first printed examples of the Brubeck 
creative style and improvisations—Volumes 1! 
Se Wi kendcde haw eussaeeees ccecee $2.00 each 


SHORTY ROGERS’ JAZZ THEMES FOR PIANO. 
Seven progressive jazz solos as recorded on Victor 
records. Ultra Modern............... only $1.25 


HOW TO IMPROVISE—Complete control of the 
subtle sounds is yours in everything you play from 
Dixieland to Latin for all instruments... ..$1.25 


NEW! SHELLY MANNE DRUM FOLIO 

The original drum ports exactly as written for 
and played by SHELLY MANNE. Now you can 
reod and hear the same drum parts at the 
same time! Special recording by Shelly Manne 
included free. It's loaded with new ideas and 
technicques for the modern drummer. .only $2.50 


DRUMCRAFT — the modern approach for the dance 





drummer . . . faking, reading, Latin beat, 
Dixieland . . . correct use of accessories . . . 
commercial drumming, etc............2.4-+ $1.25 


Postage paid on prepaid orders 





SEND FOR FREE LIST—C. O. D. Service on Two Books or More 


Rush Your Order — a post card will do 


JOHNNY SMITH’S AID TO TECHNIC—This great 
Guitarist shows how to acquire dexterity, speed 
and complete control of the fingerboard...$1.50 


JOHNNY SMITH GUITAR INTERPRETATIONS 

Take your pick, but you must know the modern 
guitar sounds. This book shows you how. Vols. 
LD ae rrr rey fr $1.25 each 


ARTISTRY IN TECHNIQUE FOR MODERN GUITAR 
Develop your technique and fingering. Play all 
the difficult passages in modern music with 
OO ER a errs er re ee: $1.25 
CHARLIE CHRISTIAN: HARLEM JAZZ. The only 
Ad Lib solos, riffs and single string choruses by 
this great Jazz Guitarist. Will help you formulate 
a style in the Jazz idiom. Only $1.25. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS — A reference book 
with over 1000 chords used in modern music. 
Every musician needs one...........-.++++ 1.25 
EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT READING—How to 
develop absolute pitch, sight singing and ear 
training for all voices and instruments. Dr. Maury 


DEE cca ser tuaktassnnnwcns bese awe $1.25 
A COURSE IN MODERN HARMONY — Begins 
where old fashioned books end . . . basic 
foundation for the study of arranging... .$1.25 


AD-LIB—Basic instruction in the atr of creating 
AD LIB choruses. TAKE-OFFS and improvising. 
Includes ANALYZED AD LIB Choruses on 24 
DR Cio tee iG ee Cera one only $1.25 
DANCE BAND ARRANGING—A new modern book 
by Dr. Deutsch containing all the new styling, 
technics, devices, etc. Become a topnotch ar- 
ME, -scasebonuns saeushanesaxassur only $1.50 
MILES DAVIS SKETCH ORKS: 10 Originals for 
small combos exactly as recorded. Playable by 
any small group combo............ Only $1.50 
TONY SCOTT WAILS: REAL JAZZ for Clarinet by 
this new sensation. You can swing in the style 
of our times. A new concept in modern jazz for 
all clarinetists. Vol. | & Hl.........-. $1.25 each 
ROCK AND ROLL SKETCH-ORKS: 12 Swinging 
Originals for small combos—all instruments. All 
be a WON a a ose ccanseasasnnce Only $1.25 
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MUSICIANS — BE A MODERNIST ON YOUR INSTRUMENT 


BUDDY DEFRANCO'S JAZZ CONCERTO: From his 
new Verve recording comes this great Clarinet 
Ee ear per Par ay Only $1.00 
HAL McKUSICK'S ATONAL DUETS: 19 Alto Sox 
duets. Real ultra modern Jazz, exciting progres- 
sions and cool sounds.............+. Only $1.25 
MILT HINTON and OSCAR PETTIFORD. Great Jazz 
Lines for String Bass. Fresh new ideas for the 
modern bass men. Vol. 1 & Vol. 2... .$1.25 each 
23 ORIGINALS BY GERRY MULLIGAN. For small 
Combos exactly as he recorded them. All in one 
big book. PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBO.... .$2.00 


27 ORIGINALS BY JIMMY GIUFFRE. For small 
Combos as he recorded them. Designed for any 
small group. All in one big book.....Only $2.00 
ZOOT SIMS PRESENTS: THE ART OF MODERN 
JAZZ. Includes the only written examples of his 
exciting Improvisations and Ad Lib choruses; Every 
Tenor Sax man needs this book.......... $1.25 
1500 CHORD PROGRESSIONS: For a better technic 
in AD LIB playing—Improvise jazz passages on 
these Progressions. For all musicians..... $1.25 
HAL McKUSICK’S JAZZ ORIGINALS: Ten greot 
progressive jazz solos for Alto Sax exactly as he 
I oso cesta hese ada oan aA 534 $1.25 
CHARLIE PARKER'S YARDBIRD ORIGINALS 

Any alto sax man can take off on these origino 
solos and ad-lib exactly as recorded by Parker. 
Includes piano accompaniment.......... $1.25 
AL COHN'S RECORD SOLOS FOR SAX — from his 
hit records come these solos for tenor sax. .$1.25 
AL COHN'S JAZZ WORKSHOP FOR TENOR SAX 
—this prodigious tenor man with four great 
crrangements including excerpts from EAST COAST 
Ne So Pree rr Terr re ere $1.25 
BOP DUETS FOR TWO SAXES—11 ‘‘New Sound 

duets in the modern Cool tradition that swing 
PE OOM 55555 5 osc ced ea eth bueasae's $1.25 
DON ELLIOT BLOWS UP A STORM—The first 
swinging Trumpet solos and AD LIB choruses by 
this modernist, as recorded.............-- $1.25 
LEARN TO WRITE PROGRESSIVE SOUNDS—New 
sounds through harmony, melody, 12 tone technic 
and rhythm, plus 6 modern jazz works. Music of 
PND Ce inaeriiaainyedcescecasaneDs $1.25 
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ONCERTO: From his 
this great Clarinet 


DUETS: 19 Alto Sox 
zz, exciting progres- 
Only $1.25 
TTIFORD. Great Jazz 
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ol. 2....$1.25 each } 
ULLIGAN. For small | 
led them. All in one 
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Designed for any 
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CONN IS THE CHOICE OF THESE ARTISTS! 
FRONT ROW: Victor Lombardo— baritone sax, alto sax, soprano sax; Fred Hig- 
man—tenor sax. SECOND ROW: Fred Exner—tuba; 1 Mildner—trombone; 
Dan Repole—trombone, euphonium; Charles Panely—mellophone, trumpet; 
Liebert Lombardo—trumpet. 


GUY LOMBARDO 
and his “Royal 
Canadians” 


is a Conn Man! 











It’s Hudec 
you hear... 


—as a featured soloist with the Mary Ka 

Trio . . . at spots like the Copacabana in Ney 
York, the Black Orchid in Chicago, ¢ 

Sahara in Las Vegas ... on Decca recor 
(Night in Las Vegas, Music on a Silver Platte, 
You Don’t Know What Love Is) .. . on 


with Perry Como, Dinah Shore, George Gobé 


Frank Hudec was born in Cicero, Illinoig 
studied with Frank Pechl; played with 
724th Air Force Band, Buddy Moreno a 
Dick Jurgens... 

Everywhere, always, you hear Hudee ¢ 


LUDWIGS. gg 


Frankie Hudec insists 
on Ludwig's original 


triple-flanged hoops! 


Triple-flanged design means a solid rim shd 
every time! The flanged top edge eliminate 
“chewing up”’ of sticks, and gives the mode 

finger drummer playing ease. Solid brass, high i 
plated and polished—Lupwia counterhoo 

provide added strength without an ounce @ 
excess weight. Lupwic originated the trip 

flanged hoop—another reason why Lupwi¢l 
“the most famous name on drums!” 


e 
Here's the Ludwig combination 


Frank Hudec prefers: 


. Twin 14° x 20° Bass Drums 
Twin 8 x 12” Tom Toms 
16" x 18° Tom Tom 
5" x 14” Metal Shelli Snare 
Orum 
15° Hi Hat Cymbal 

. 20° Ride Cymbal 

. 18° Crash Cymbal 


LUDWIG DRUM CO. / MAKERS OF WFL DRUMS 
1728 NORTH DAMEN AVE. / CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
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combination 


win 14” x 20° Bass Drums 
win 8" x 12” Tom Toms 
6" x 18° Tom Tom 

x 14” Metal Shell Snare 


5° Hi Hat Cymbal 
0" Ride Cymbal 
8 Crash Cymbal 





